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THE PICTURE DEALER NICK-NAMING 
THMSELF “ VERAX,” versus Mii. EAST- 
LAKE. 

Tnere is in one of Hogarth’s prints of the “Hu- 

mours of an Election,” the representation of an 

ardent patriot and enthusiastic carpenter, seated 
astride upon the arm of a sign-post, and most 
energetically intent upon the operation of sawing 
asunder the connection of the beam upon which he 
is perched with its upright support. We find 
some analogy between the position of this patriotic 
carpenter and that of the picture dealer nick- 


naming himself “ Verax;” for the latter is also | 


very industriously and enthusiastically sawing 
away at his own support. There is no doubt, 
therefore, with us, that, whatever the motive may 
be that has incited the picture dealer nick-naming 
himself “ Verax,” on this occasion, it will not be 
difficult to demonstrate that it is the duty and 
interest of every true lover of art, for arts’ sake, 
to ineite him to the continuance of his frantic 
attempt; that “Go it Verax,” should be their 
cheering accompaniment while he is about it; and 
aloud hurrah! the congratulating finale when he 
is sprawling in the mud below, after haying aceom- 
plished the determination with which 
“ Fate and metaphysical aid doth seem” 
to have inspired him. Reiterated experience has 


proved the fact, that out of intentional mischief there 


often arises unlooked for advantage; and there is no 
eventuality more certain than that the ample and 
complete discussion of a subject has a certain ten- 
deney towards the publication and_ establish- 
ment of the truths, and the annihilation, or dis- 
persion of the prejudices connected withtit. The 
picture dealer nick-naming himself “ Verax,” up- 
to-every-pinch-of-snuff, as he no doubt is in his 
most respectable vocation, must have paid yery 








mind, beyond that which relates to the idiosyn« 
cracy of his particular and individual dupes (his 
absorption in that may excuse his neglect of the 
rest), or he would have cautiously avoided the 
discussion he has so imprudently provoked. But, 
blindly impulsed by the malignant views of selfish 
disappointmeat, he has plunged headlong into a 
dispute that must terminate in a depreciation of 
the profits of his tricksy profession, an exposure 
of its fraudful contrivances, and a consequent 
education of his own clients. Verily, the picture 
dealer nick-naming himself “ Verax,” has given 
'a great and a stunning blow to picture dealing! 

| The Times newspaper has been very liberal on 
| this occasion; affording ample room to the pic- 





| ture dealer nick-naming himself ‘ Verax,” for | 


,the promulgation of his soi-disant opinions on 
| this matter. ‘This liberality has been so ample as 
ito have inserted the same individual letter two 
days consecutively! Four hundred and fifty lines 
of type inserted twice over in a daily newspaper 
without the word advertisement to ery “gare!!” 


“ Oh, day and night, but this is wond’rous strange!” 


| We have instances on record of the election of 
| the same lord mayor for three consecutive years; 
| but four hundred and fifty lines of type, inserted 

| twiee over, without being paid for, in a news- 

| paper, is a sort of Queen Anne’s farthing among 
the curiosities of literature; is something so 
wmniique, so out o’ common, that it challenges 
thought to inquire for the motive; and thought 
| does inquire, but is obliged to give it up. 

When the literary impostor, Ireland, had forged 
his play of Shakspeare, and it was acted at Drury 
Lane Theatre, John Kemble, who never was 
deceived to a belief in its authenticity, repeated 
|a passage, in which there appeared to him direct 





ie? : : , | 
evidence of the fraud, twice over. Treland com- 


plained of this as unfair in the actor; but Kemble 
| considered it a duty he was fulfilling towards his 
laudience. Has the Times newspaper repeated 
those four hundred and fifty lines sent to them 
by the picture dealer nick-naming himself 


| Verax,” with the same animus towards their | 


‘author that motived John Kemble? Did its 
| conductors sacrifice what they are in the habit 
of calling their “ valuable space,” for the pur- 
|pose of provoking a discussion that must inevi- 
tably terminate in his exposure and defeat? 
Or, was it done. spitefully to Mr. Kastlake, as 


used up so much of their material, that they des- 
paired of being able to hit him so hard with any 
other, and the editor sang, “Do it again” with 
the first. In either ease, we will not prefer any 
accusation against the Zimes for having given this 
double extra ampleness of space in their columns 
tothe eructations of the picture dealer nick-naming 





having in forging the weapon for the first attack | 


STAMPED, 4d. 


himself “ Verax.” Man appoints, and time dis- 
appoints. ‘The louder and more public the accusa- 
tion, the more necessary the reply; and it is no 
slight advantage to art and artists, that the reply 
to the charges against Mr. Eastlake made in the 
Times newspaper by the picture dealernick-naming: 
himself “ Verax,” cannot be complete without 
entering fully into an analyzation of what are the 
true qualities of a painting that belongs to the inten 


the tricks and knaveries of the picture dealing 
fraternity, by which the ignorance of amateur dili- 
tantiism is cozened to a belief that the portion of 
the work before it, the most easily forged, the 
most simple to renew, and the least calculated to 
remain, is part and parcel of the execution of the 
owner of the great name to which the production 
is attributed; and not a combination of messes 
| that has been invented by picture dealers them- 
| selves. Ifthe picture dealer nick-naming himself 





| **Verax,” supposes this question will he terminated 
entirely within the walls of the National Gallery, 
he is mistaken. It must have wider reference; 
and it is not improbable that his own individuality 
may not escape scot-free in the discussion. 

‘ Before entering on the examination of this sub- 
ject, let us inquire “who are the parties in the 
field?” and, leaving the evidenee out of the ques- 
tion, “ what are the reputation and guarantees fou 
the knowledge and sincerity of each?” 

First we have Mr. Conyngham, an amateur and 
a collector; a lop-sided soi-disant admirer of art, 
a worshipper of the conventionality of a period; s 
devotee ofa phase in artistic progress and an indi- 
vidual department of execution. Now all real 
knowers of this subject do see such an universality 
of scope forexcellence in art, andare so satisfied that 

{the beautiful is not fettered to any class, period or 

| medium of production; that, as to subject, it is to 

be found in landscape, history and genre (iv word 
by the bye, that must find an English substitute, 
for it is a very stupid looking and sounding word 
in our language), animal and still life; and, as to 
medium in painting, sculpture, engraving, litho- 
graphy and wood-cut—that when we detect a would 
be connoisseur, shutting up, as it were, his percep- 
| tion from any one of these subjects or media, we at 
once classify him as a pretender, and his fana- 
ticism as an affectation. Mr, Conyngham, the en- 


thusiast for antique conventionality, can have no 
appreciation for the abstract beautiful in anything; 
his taith is bigotry; and high art, beautiful art, 
natural art is a quality with which his inferiority 
of educated acquirement has not yet introduced 
him to a nodding aequaintanceship. The real 
knower of excellence does not require quaintness 
of habit for its indications, neither will quaintness 
of habit hide it from his research. The beautiful 
in woman is as apparent in the dress of a peasant 
as in that of a duchess, and those who dispute this, 
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do but allow their notions of the beautiful to be 
vitiated by the alloy of fantastical additaments. 
Mr. Conyngham does this, and, therefore, consi- 
dered individually, and on his own merits, he is 
but the fraction of an antagonist. 

Let us now examine the qualifications of the @en- 





ileman he has been rash enough to provoke. We 
call it rash advisedly, for this fight will end fatally 
for Mr. Conyngham’s dirty paintings; and the 
golden abominations he idolizes under the appella- 
tion of glazings, will go rapidly to a discount in 
the picture market, 

Mr. Eastlake is, in our opinion, one of the least 
likely amongst the Royal Academicians, and we 
are among, what the picture dealer nick-naming 
himself “Verax,” callsthat “very simple'classthat 
are unacquainted with the self evident truth, that 
a knowledge of art is by no means an indispensable 
qualification to becoming an ‘ eminent academi- 
cian,’ and that there are other and easier means 
of attaining that awful dignity;” never having 
ourselyes heard of such means but from the 
picture dealer nick-naming himself “ Verax.” 

Sut, as we were saying, Mr. Eastlake is among 
the last of the Royal Academicians that may be 
suspected of precipitancy in this matter, or of 
entering upon the task he had undertaken with 
insufficiency of reflection or preparation. His 
style of painting is timid, approaching to a fault; 
his aim is delicacy and tone; he makes much use 
of glazing and colouring himself, and can, con- 
sequently, place a right value upon their presence; 
and he is, perhaps, more than any other academi- 
cian, an imitator (we do not use the term invi- 
diously) of the old masters. Now, that such an 
artist should attack a picture of Titian, of Cuyp, 
of Rubens, or of Velasquez, with any prepara- 
tions that would risk an injury to the painter’s 
work, we hold to be most unlikely; and that such 
sn imprudence should have been by him fre- 
quently repeated, we believe to be impossible. 
The question before those who have not an 
opportunity of examining the pictures themselves, 
or who do not possess sufficient accuracy of per- 
ception to rely absolutely upon their own obser- 
vation, is, therefore, whether an accomplished 
artist, like Mr. Eastlake, whose educated mind has 
been long familiarised with the critice] examina- 
tion of works of art, assisted by the advantage of 
distinct comprehension of the means by which 
they are produced, is not an authority infinitely 
surpassing in respectability that of Mr. Conyng- 
ham and all the species of information that he has 
acquired in the galleries of the dealers, who have 
taught him only that which would enable them to 
deceive him with the greatest facility. We believe 
the disparity between these two authorities is so 
apparent, that we may afford to throw the picture 
dealer nick-naming himself “ Verax,” into the 
seale with Mr. Conyngham, “ Why does he sign 
himself ‘ Verax?’ asked an individual in our 
hearing.” “ Because he did not wish any one to 
guess who he was,” was the reply; “ so he took a 
name the least like that any one who knew him 
would call him by.” 

Having estimated the quality of the combatants, 
let us next examine the evidence itself; and, to do 
this we will endeavour, as a preliminary, to enu- 
merate the qualities required in a high art picture— 
as agreeableness of form in composition; exactness 
of expressed sentiment; correct drawing; a high 
character of the beautiful; with truth and con- 
sistency in colour, which will of course include 
chiaro oscuro and aerial perspective. Now, as the 
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accusations made are against the result of the process 
of cleaning in the late instances, and have gone no 
farther than to assert the removal of the glazes 
that toned the picture, they must apply to 
deterioration in uo other quality than the last. 
We will therefore join issue upon this plea, and 
allowing, that if the aerial perspective intended by 
the original painter has been damaged by the 





cleaner, harm has beencommitted to such extent, try 
the merits of the case upon that question alone: 
But there are two assumptions produced, either 
intentionally false, or erroneous from ignorance of 
what is art, in the picture dealer, nick-naming 
himself “ Verax.” One of these assumptions is, 
that glazing is universally a finishing process 
inpainting; and another, that the material of which 
it is composed laysso lightly upon the surface, and 
has so little of connection with the solid painting 
beneath, that it may be removed with the greatest 
ease, without disturbing the ground that is under 
it. Now we could produce many instances of 
painters who hold all glazing an abomination, 
and of others whose whole process was glaze after 
glaze; and yet the surfaces of their pictures were 
as hard as metal after a few years keep; proving 
both one and the other of the assumptions are 
fallacies, requiring very little knowledge of the 
subject to detect. Indeed any glaze that was used 
by the artist in finishing, or during the painting 
of his victure, would, if it had not been varnished 
too early, after ten years, and in many instances 
a much shorter term, have become so amalgamated 
with the surface beneath, that the one could not 
be removed without injury to the other—this 
injury not exhibiting itself in a general change 
to rawness of tone, but in patches, and evidencing 
an attack on the prominent parts of the inequalities 
of the paint, that would give a mottled appearance 
to the whole; an effect not perceivable in the 
pictures referredto. The glazeis thatin which the 
admirers of the old masters have been instructed by 
picture dealers to delight: that quality in which 
they discoverall their excellency. But thatdecorative 
portion which the picture dealer nick-naming him- 
self “ Verax,” calls their “ very essence,” is not a 
glaze that has to do with keeping in apicture. It 
is not the glaze by which the artist warms or cools 
detail to answer his perception of natural require- 
ments. It is not his means of producing aerial 
perspective by placing all parts in their sufficiency 
of retirement or prominence. It is not the means 
by which he connects his light and shade, and 
masses it into breadth; but it is an invention for 
masking faults, and, by approximating in hue ‘the 
botchings of the repairer with the slender remains 
of originality in those pictures, enables the dealer 
to pass copper for gold. It effect is asif the pic- 
ture was viewed through a coloured glass. To 
assist the picture dealers in their traffic it is not 
only necessary that their own repaired fraud should 


undergo such operations, but that the standard of 


public taste should be affected to their purpose. 
It is necessary that there should be a received and 
undisputed prejudice among amateurs, that ancient 
art is brown art, and that the fair women of Rubens 
and Titian were not imitated from the true carnations 
of the natural model seen in bright day-light; but 
that they must be adorned by some fanciful beau 
ideal of golden hue, that makes all complexions 
alike, or, as the writer in the Spectator tells us, re- 
presented pictures “as in a darkened room,” the 
darkness being dirt. 

Let any unprejudiced eye, careless of the asser- 
tions of either party, examine the pictures of “ The 


Judgment of Paris,” by Rubens, and “'The Gova- 
tius,” by Vandyke; both exquisite specimens of 
pure flesh colour, and he will be ready to smile at 
Verax’s “very essence,” in allusion to the toning 
glaze, or rather the coloured varnish, in the use of 
which the picture restorers are so prodigal, and at 
the disturbance of which they are so indignant. 

But an attentive reading of the letter of the pic- 
ture dealer, nick-naming himself “ Verax,” will 
evidence the nakedness of the man of any know- 
ledge of what art is, or of any appreciation of the 
qualities of a picture beyond his diabolical forgeries 
of tone.j 'He calls Velasquez and Gerard Dow 
trumpery, raves like a maniac over his rejected 
Tarquin and Lucretia, and sings an everlasting 
rhapsody, in which the phrases “rich transparent 
glazings,” “resplendent tints,” “ glowing and har- 
monious,” “harmonious glazings” and “ harmony 
and tone,” are continually repeated; all mere 
phrases, having no exact individuality of meaning 
beyond the commonsplace cant of the craft of which 
he is a member, and among which he has acquired 
the entire of his erudition. It is time, however, 
that‘amateurs should be informed that these additions 
of ignorant charlatans in art, these excuses for the 
absence of better qualities, never were, but in one 
instance, the work of a great artist. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s perception of colour led him into artifi- 
cialness of tone, and he condescended occasionally 
to produce it, much in the same way, in his own 
works, as it has since been added by picture-dealers 
to the works of other artists who never contem- 
plated the probability of sucha corruption. ‘The 
consequences were that his pictures became ancient 
in their infancy, and are now the victims of prema- 
ture decay. ‘Those glowing and harmonious glaz- 
ings wherewith he toned, as it is called, his pictures, 
have caused their destruction; while those of his 
productions that were painted before he was influ- 
enced by the desire of making a young picture look 
like an old one, are as fresh as any others of their 
age. The “rich harmonious glow” may be satis- 
factory to the colour perception of many; but the 
orthodox desire of the true lover of art is not to 
have the picture tampered with by quacks, to please 
that many, no matter how many they are, but to 
see the picture as nearly as possible, in the precise 
state in which the artist left it when he considered 
it finished. This must be the intention that governs 
the keeper of the National Gallery, or the picture- 
dealing restorer, and not the artist, must hereafter 
be considered the true accomplisher of a work of 
art. 

Let this work be continued fearlessly by Mr. 
Eastlake, and we shall learn the true appearance 
of the old masters, and utterly destroy the strong- 
hold of the manufacturers of surreptitious ancient 
art. 

Ty, C. M. 





ENGLISH SINGERS, 
( Continued.) 
In carrying out the views stated in our previous 
number, it becomes essential to understand the 
ground-work of the argument advanced, namely; 
that the art of singing, in the first stage, belongs 
to and depends on physical knowledge; and we 
will now endeavour to show to what extent this 
ought to be carried; for otherwise it might appear 
to be meant that a course of anatomical study was 
actually necessary; and thus we might entail a 
dread of encountering a formidable array of hard 
words, cricoid, thyroid, arytenoid, cricothyroid, 
thyroarytenoid, with all the other adjuncts of 


























posticus, transversus, lateralis, &c., different mus- 
cles all concerned in the production of sound. 
The fair portion of singers would, no doubt, wish 
to avoid such an infliction; nor would the male 
feel anxious perhaps to make the attempt. But it 
would conduce much to the knowledge of the vocal 
art, and add altogether to the certainty of ac- 
quiring proficiency in it, if the mechanism and 
action of the organ were more generally understood; 
and to this point we now direct our attention. 

The vocal tube extends from the rima, in the 
larynx (where the sounds are first made, by the 
air passing through from the lungs) to the lips. 
We will compare this to the tube of the oboe, the 
lips of the reed of which instrument is not an 
unapt representation of the space made by the 
vocal ligaments. The air impinging on these lips, 
which there contract the space, produces sounds. 
These are modified according to the length of the 
tube; with all the holes of the oboe stopped, the 
tube is the longest, and the sound is consequently 
lowest of the instrument. Successively opening 
the holes, the tube is gradually shortened, which 
process might be carried on almost till a mere 
edge of the reed is left. In wiud instruments, 
however, the number of holes are necessarily con- 
fined to what the fingers are capable of acting on, 
and the higher notes are made inharmonics. In 
the human voice all this process is effected by the 
rising and falling of the trachea and larynx in 
the throat. On producing the lowest sound of which 
the voice is capable, the trachea and larynx are as 
low down in the throat as the tension of the mus- 
cles will admit. The tube is then the longest; 
that is, the rima is furthest from the lips. In 
ascending the scale of notes, the trachea and 
larynx ascend towards the roof of the mouth, the 
length of the tube is diminished gradually, until 
again the extreme tension of the muscles is 
reached; the tube is then the shortest, and the 
highest note is reached. In this length of motior. 
of which the trachea and larynx are capable of, 
is contained the compass of the notes of the voice. 
To go from one note to another, either in succes- 
sion or at intervals, requires an elastic power in 
the muscles. By practice this elasticity is in- 
creased, and, in proportion, what is called execu- 
iion is gained; but the muscles must be left free to 
be acted on by the passage of the breath through 
the trachea, or the power of elasticity will be lost; 
and care must be taken, that not the least 
contraction be made in producing the sound, or in 
pronouncing the words; for thisimpedes the muscular 
motion, execution becomes more and more difficult, 
and the voice, instead of vibrating through the 
mouth, becomes thick, gutteral, and harsh; an 
artificial method of squeezing out the notes is 
resorted to, the voice loses power, the muscles 
their elasticity, and the unhappy consequence is 
ultimate failure in intonation and execution. To 
this state many of our singers have been reduced, 
and all from what? From not understanding the 
mechanism and action of the organ, which is the 
first step in the vocal art. And on whom does the 
blame rest? On those most assuredly who pretend 
to teach what they literally know nothing about. 
Tt has often been asserted that there are no English 
singers of first rank, and we are obliged to ac: 
knowledge the truth of the assertion; and to what 
is this owing? To this, that the first principles of 
the vocal art are not understood, and consequently 
neglected by those who merely are pretenders to 
teaching. 

We think that this statement will be sufficient 
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to show on what, ultimate success in’singing really 
depends, namely, a right direction in the first 
study. The muscles of the throat are of very 
delicate construction, and onee acted on, so as 
to make them diverge from their natural action, it 
will be found very difficult, if not impossible, ever 
to bring them back to their proper use. And thus, 
whatever musical talent a pupil may show is 
checked and thwarted by an imperfect command 
over that organ through which he intends to make the 
display of his powers. It must mar materially the 
effect a singer wishes to produce, if he is obliged to 
think how, or indeed whether he can, get the notes 
out. Under such circumstances we could never 
expect a first-rate actor; yet this is precisely the 
point to which all our singers are brought. We 
could hardly instance one who has the necessary 
command over his voice; and what is the result? an 
evident and painful effort to make some impres- 
sion. The mind which should be able to give vent 
at once to its volition, is humiliatingly employed 
in devising some artificial process of getting over a 
difficulty. It destroys altogether the heauty of the 
sentiment, and the power of the musie by which itis 
intended to be conveyed if the singer evidently 
shows he is'getting himself up for the occasion. The 
passage must flow freely and, as it were, spontane - 
ously as the mind conceives the sentiment, or i 
will fail in its aim. He who would win a race 
must gird himself for the task by continued prac- 
tice, by spare diet, by refraining from all that may 
tend in any way to diminish his powers, and he 
must do it in such a way as to bring out his full 
strength. A false step made in his training, and he 
never can regain the lost ground. Hoe makes the 
trial and fails, So with the singer, if he would ex- 
cel, it is not by mere power of voice, although a 
good voice adds much tothe chances in favour; but 
he must begin his study on right principles, and 
continue in studying to the end of his career. Now 
it seems to be a prevailing idea among English 
singers in general, that if they make a successful 
debut they have gained the point they aimed at. 
To this it is owing, that so many who are success- 
ful at first never improve, There they remain in statu 
quo, thinking that because the public have given 
their approval, it is sufficient; but what is the fact? 
however successful a debut may be, it amounts to 
no more than this in reality—that a person is just 
then fit to be heard—no more. If it is a failure; the 
trial has been made too soon, or the individual has 
it not in his power; he has mistaken his metier. 
This, which is the real view of the case, ought to 
be borne in mind by all. They are not artists, but 
are merely fit tobe heard. We would impress this 
important fact on the minds of the younger mem- 
bers of the profession. The audiences in this 
country are generally very lenient towards the 
musical profession, and more especially so to the 
vocal branch of it; which encouragement to young 
debutantes ought not to give the idea that they are 
perfect, but they may become so. There is always 
a disappointment, when, year after year, the same 
person appears before the public without the least 
sign of improvement; for it is an evidence of a 
lamentable deficiency, not only in professional 
study, but in what is almost entirely neglected— 
mental cultivation. The musical profession un- 
fortunately does not rank high in mental acquire- 
ments with their brethren. Beyond what the art 
requires ,very little attention is given to general 
improvement; and this it must be remarked is in 
an art which professes to deal expressly with the 
various passions of the human mind, The power of 
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music is in the endeavour to express a sentiment 
or depict a passion. We can sympathize with the 
beautifully tender air, or in a burst of impetuous 
passion, where there is truth to nature; but even 
thisrequires a study which few will give. They trust 
to a sort of inspiration which they endeavour to 
catch at, imagining that these things ought to be 
left to intuition. Intuition is a very convenient 
term for laziness, and those who advocate the in- 
tuitive process in the affairs of life, when they ex- 
pect to gain Mammon, only find themselves folded 
in the arms of Momus. It may be taken as a general 
rule, that any one who trusts to produce an effeet: 
by what he calls the inspiration of the moment, is 
one who will not take the trouble to study, and 
Tt, 


ought to be instilled into the mind of every stu- 


can never hope to rise beyond mediocrity. 


dent, that industry is the only price to be paid for 
fame; without it there is no hope of becoming a 
singer, we may apply here an observation made by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, to painters, in his second discowrse, 
“In this art, as in others, there are many teachers 
who profess to show the nearest way to excellence, 
and many expedients have been invented, by 
which the toil of study might be saved; but let no 
man be seduced to idleness by specious promises. 
Excellence is never granted to man, but as the re- 
ward of labour. It no small 
strength of mind to persevere in habits of industry 


argues, indeed, 
without the pleasure of perceiving those advances, 
which, like the hands ofa clock, whilst they make 
hourly approaches to their point, yet proceed so 
slowly as to escape observation.” 

In our catalogue of singers, we will next notice 
Madame Albertazzi, whose maiden name was 
Howson; her father was a pianoforte teacher, who, 
from the pressure of a numerous family, was not, 
able to rise in cireumstances. In the year 1828, 
an Italian 
master of the name of Costa, who, finding she had 
a beautiful voice, took some pains in instructing 
her. 


she began to study singing under 


But she did not pursue her studies with any 
great diligence, and with the hope of independence 
from a professional career, married Signor Alber- 
tazzi in 1831. She found herself, however, obliged 
to resort to the profession she had commenced, 
and, for this purpose, went to Italy, where 
she studied under Chevalier Celli; remaining at 
Milan. Here, in the following year, she made her 
debut in Rossini’s opera, L’Inganio felice, and was 
considered successful; the beautiful quality of her 
voice, forming a great point of attraction. After 
some stay in Italy, she accepted an engagement 
for Madrid, andappeared there in Z’Elisor d’ Amore 
and other operas, so successfully, as to receive an 
offer from Paris, where she joined the Italian opera 
company. In the year 1838, she came to London, 
and made her first appearance in her native country 
in Bellini’s opera, Norma, Taking the part of 
Adalyisa. After a short residence she returned 
to Italy, and after singing at the various theatres 
in Lombardy and Naples, returned again to 
London, and was engaged at Drury Lane, 
by Mr. Bunn. It was, we believe, the first time that 
English operas or English translations were regu- 
larly performed —Sir Henry Bishop being the con- 
ductor. She appearedin La Gazza Ladra, Miss 
Poole taking the part of Pippo, Messrs. Allen, 
Phillips, Giubelei and Stretton, sustaining the 
other principal characters, Since this time she 
has oscillated between Paris and London. During 
this last autumn, shecame outin Mr, Loder’s opera, 
The Night Dancers, but has been obliged, through 
illness, to retire for a while from the stage, 
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Madame Albertazzi is still in the zenith of her | shows but little of the higher qualities of the art. 


powers, having been married when she was only She is, however, afavourite with the public, and 
seventeen years of age. ; we hope will long continue so, 
Although we have classed her as a mezzo | Cod: 


° 2 { ° 
soprano, she cannot be said to possess that quality (To be continued.) 
of voice altogether. Her lower notes are decidedly | 





TAKING STOCK. 

Every wholesale or retail dealer who is desirous 
must therefore be considered of a mixed character. | of comprehending completely his exact financial 
We have no decided English mezzo soprano at position, imposes upon himself as a duty the 
present; we have therefore given the nearest | annual task of examining the goods in his ware- 
approach to it. We can give an idea of what it is house, both as to quality and quantity; for it is 
in Grisi, whose voice is a real mezzo soprano. | only from the result of such an inquest that he is 
The compass of Madame Albertazzi is very exten- enabled to estimate sufficiently the profit and loss 
sive from E of the bass, to upper C on the second of the year gone by, and the probable prospect of 
ledger line of the treble staff; it is of a very full | suecess in the speculations of the year to come. 
and rich quality; we hardly know any singer whose | The play-going public we will, therefore, for the 
tones are so touching; but here we are compelled | nonce, suppose to be the dealer, and installing The 
to stop, for in her, we are sorry to say, we do not | 'Trunkmaker in the responsible office of its over- 
find any symptom of study. ‘There are two breaks | seer, or chief clerk, proceed to the forming of an 
in her voice, one about A on the second space, and ;exact estimation of the material that is in ware- 
the other between the I. and F above, which might house, which may be considered usable for the 
have been overcome by ordinary care. The fullest | ensuing season; and then make note of what addi- 
tones in her voice are from G to G; although the tions to present stock it will be absolutely neces- 
defects occur in this part. Her execution is imper-| sary to procure for the purpose of carrying on 
fect; neither can we accord any credit to her as | business respectably: that is like a great nation, 
an actress. In short, there is so evidently a want of | possessing an intellectual public, which is jealous 
study in all she does, that she can never do justice | of being surpassed by any other in the quality of 
to her natural powers. Apathy seems to pervade | the article with which it would desire to be re- 
the necessary exertions she is obliged to make in ported as satisfied, even though that article were 
going through her part. Itis a pity, but it is true! but a contribution to their amusement. 

and much to be regretted; for she possessesa natural{ It may be that we shall occasionally offend in 
manner on the stage that could have been made to | this endeavour towards rating the qualities of some 
add to her attractions. Where there is no will, | of the items at their just proportions. We cannot 
there can be no way. And we may add to this | help such a consequence; and our conselation must 
that she is never perfectly up in any character she | be a consciousness of the good faith with which 


contralto; but, on the other hand, her upper notes | 


are those of a full mezzo soprano. Her voice 


undertakes, ‘These are serious drawbacks, which, 
unless overcome, will never place her in a first 
rank, 

Miss Dolby is known only as a concert singer. 
She is a pupil of the Royal Academy of Music, 
which institution she entered in 1834, and studied 
singing for some time under Mr. Elliott. She was 
elected a King scholar in 1837, and then was 
placed under Signor Crivelli, we believe, for some 
time, still remaining with Mr, Elliott as an Englith 
master. She sung with considerable success at the 
concerts of the institution, and, at the expiration of 
the period of her holding the King scholarship 
which is confined to two years, she left and studied 
snder other masters. She has earned for herself 
a very good reputation as a concert singer, having 
appeared at the Ancients and Philharmonic con- 
certs, and at the principal musical festivals in the 
country. Her fame reached Germany, and in 1844, 
she received an engagement to go to sing at the 
concerts in Vienna, and was most enthusiastically 
received by the Germans. 

Her voice is a contralto of fine quality, though of 
no great extension; the compass is from G, below 
the second ledger line to G above the staff, or 
perhaps the A flat, about octaves and 
a little more ‘The upper notes are rather harsh 
but from G to C in the middle part, her voice is 
powerful- Her execution is moderate; indeed, in 


two 


contraltos, generally, much is never acquired, sus- 


taining sounds being their principal forte; nor dowe 
find that the notes blend together throughout the 
scale as they ought to do. Miss Dolby sings with 
much feeling, but endeavours to produce effects by 
what we must consider to be unartistic tricks, 
namely, a trembling of the voice, and by startling 
contrasts of piano and forte. This may do very well 


we shall fulfil the task. 

The Fine Ants’ Journaw’s first duty is the up- 
holding of fine art; and in the execution of this 
duty it cannot be but admiration that for the artist 
will make a principaleomponent. Indeed, we know 
so well the high amounts of study and of natural 
endowment, both physical and intellectual, that 
are absolutely requisite for qualifying sufficiently 
the artist-painter or the artist-actor, that we do 
not hesitate in estimating exceeding fitness for 
either profession as being more rarely possessed 
than the requisites for almost any other. An ex- 
amination of the number at any one period emi- 
nently successfal will fully justify us in what will, 
to many, at first sight, appear an extravagant com 
putation. If, then, we have to point out what we 
consider blemishes, even in those that by more in- 
dulgent observers have been set down as_ perfect, 
something may be attributed to the high class 
model in our minds; made up, it may be, not from 
the entire accomplishment of any one, but, like 
the Venus of the Greck sculptor, from the selected 
excellences of the most successful among them all. 
We believe such to be the true orthodox principle 
upon which criticism, more particularly theatrical 
criticism, should be constructed. We know no- 
thing of perfection that is of man’s production. 
The artist or actor who thinks himself exactly 
jand universally right, is, in almost all instances, 
eminently wrong; for at the point at which either 
one or the other ezases to be a student, his execu- 
tion commence to deteriorate. Among his worst 
enemies, therefore, is the critic that tells him he is 
perfect. There is, indecd, no actor whose physical 
capacity enables him to do all that his mind would 
urge him to; and when the critic tells him he has 
done it, he (the actor) knows the critic to be a 





now and then; but to resort to it on all occasions 


knaye in all things, or aninnocent on that subject. 


It may, nevertheless, be a gratification to the 
artist. to believe, that although he has not reached 
his own idea of the character, he has surpassed 
the conception of the wordmonger that so bespat- 
ters him with unwholesome laudation. This gra- 
tification, however, is much alloyed by contempt 
fur the small knowledge of the writer. Such 
adulatory compositions are calculated to do much 
mischief to the artist, evenin his reputation; they 
provoke acrimony of reply, extra severity in anta- 
gonistic remark, and, where the writer happens to 
be apersonal intimate of the artist, some suspiciou 
of corrupt collusion. There have been several 
remarkably imprudent specimens of this deserip- 
tion lately, which are very foolish exhibitions of 
literary ignorance, to use the mildest applicable 
term in our vocabulary. 

The Fixe Arts’ Journar will eschew such 
contemptible pandering to the vanity of any. Our 
first duty is owing to that portion of the public 
which, with ourselves, are lovers of art for art’s 
sake, and in the performance of that duty we will 

“ Nothing extenuate, nor set down anght in malice ;” 
while in the course of the inquiry we ask for no 
blind confidence in our infallibility. We desire 
nothing to be taken from us in trust. Tf any one 
of our readers cannot himself perceive the peculia- 
rities in the artist for which we bestow our praise 
or blame, we give him full leave to prefer his own 
judgment in the instance; for we believe a criticism, 
to be just, should be almost self-evidently so; and 
that the insufficiencies or execllencies of an actor 
needs but to be noticed to be popularly acknow- 
ledged. Indeed that true criticism is but the writ- 
ten record of the amount of popular concurrence. 

As, unfortunately for the playgoer, we have at 
present in the metropolis no theatre in which the 
first class drama is attempted, excepting Sadlers’ 
Wells, and that ranking but as a minor house, we 
must per force commence with that establishment 
which, as charging the highest prices, may be sup- 
posed to occupy the highest position in public esti- 
mation, although its very endeavour at sufficiency 
is wisely, forjits means, confined to the productions 
of the comic muse. 

An analyzation of the merits and defects of the 
actors belonging to the 

HAYMARKET THEATRE, 
and an estimate of their individual and collective 
capacity for the satisfactory representation of 
English comedy, shall therefore be our opening 
task on this occasion. 

We cannot hesitate at commencing with Mr. 
Farren. 
actor. 





This gentleman is eminently an artist 
Whatever may be said of the degeneracy 
of the stage, no living memory possesses the image 
of anything in the department he has so long sus- 
tained, that can fairly be preferred to the execution 
or conception of his best characters in his best 
time. We sometimes picture in our thought that 
King, we believe the original Lord Ogleby, of 
whom, in our youth, we have heard old men and 
good judges talk with enthusiasm, had sometiiag 
of a kindred artistic mind, but we have ourselves 
seen none to ,whom we would grant that distine- 
tion. In Mr. Farren the admirers of the drama 
have presented to them all those rare physical 
and intellectual the line of cha- 
racter he has so long made his own. His 
temperament is highly nervous. He is tall and 
elegantly formed; walks and stands perfectly 
upright, and appears, when in character, the 
very beau ideal of aristocratic refinement and 
exclusiveness. There is, when he chooses to 


fitnesses for 
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assume it, a commandment in his look, and a 
penetrating 


twinkle in his eye, indicating a pre- 
ponderance 


of intellectual vitality over those 
around him that sustains his bye-play, and at all 
times commands the attention of his audience. 
All these qualities are possessed in such perfect 
control, that everything is style and nothing man- 
ner, and he may, at will, divest himself of any; 
substituting for intellect, stolidity, and for nobility, 
meanness of appearance; but it is a characteristic 
stolidity and “a selected meanness, forming a por- 
sonation artistically original and complete, that is 
never betrayed into vulgarity or common-place. 
Although he may be detected sometimes in an 
appeal to the audienee, which is a blemish, he 
is among the very few comic actors that have not 
permitted a desive for creating a laugh to vitiate 
their execution. Mr. Farren may be estimated as 
having been one of the most perfect artists on the 
stage in his department; as one whose person, 
countenance, voice, and conception, were in such 
agreement for well representing the repertoire he 


would have risked some harm without promise of 
any improvement. It is a matter for regret to the 
play-goer that there is a growing deficiency in dis- 
tinet articulation, and an occasional failure in the 
memory of this accomplished actor, that may ren- 
der those who have not seen him in his prime in- 
capable of a full appreciation of what were his 
powers. This is, however, not yet so decided as 
to prevent us hoping that Mr. Farren will con- 
tinue on the stage until another actor appears, 
capable of supplying his place, even as he is; an 
arrangement, that, according to present appear- 
anees will defer his retirement to a very distant 
period. That he is not quite what he has been 
we will not dispute; but he is still, in very many of 
the requisites for the representation of an elderly 
aristocratic eccentric, far, very fay above any other 
metropolitan actor: and when he quits the stage 
the ancient dandy is likely to depart from it for a 


period, 
Mr. Buckstone is the next in rank at this 
theatre. His person is rather under the middle 


size, of slight proportion, but well formed, and the 
limbs free and unconstrained in their movements. 
His character of performance—a manner that has 
been perfected into style. None who saw this 
actor some years ago at the Surrey, or even on 
his first appearance at the Adelphi, could have 
foreseen the richness, breadth, and minuteness ‘of 
comic detail to which he has cultivated what was 
then only remarkable for sloppy inarticulation. His 
progress has been much assisted by possessing the 
capability of writing himself, for the full develop- 
ment of his own peculiarities. ‘This has been done 
until his very manner has become classically 
original; and, although we never see a nature 
exactly like his representation, we do not on that 
account deny that he is truly a natural actor. 
He has discovered the abstract principles of humour, 
and has so appropriated them to his own physical 
individuality ,that, although it may be asserted 
that there is something of a sameness in his per- 
formance, and that he is always Mr. Buckstone, 
yet is he Mr, Buckstone in such a variety of 
moods, and is so naturally affected by every 
humour that our flesh is heir to, that we despair 
of discovering some half-dozen others that would 
collectively replace his individual utility. Mr. 
Buckstone is now in his best period; everything he 
does is replete with the study of an experienced 
artist; and we can scarcely observe a blemish in 
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ally admit a cognizance of the presence of an 
audience, and will treat it with a twinkle of his 
eye not quite within the range of high comedy; 
but this is of rare occurrence, expressing more of 
astonishment than familiarity; and he is so much 
surpassed by others in this species of license, that 
his sin is venial by comparison. We cannot con- 
scientiously accuse him of buffoonery, although 
his humour is often carried so near the edge, that 
he commands our admiration for the hair-breadth 
‘scapes his singular tact and judgment enable him 
to accomplish. His long continuance to act with 
the Prince of Buffos, Jack Reeves, was a sore 
temptation that required all his exceeding 
ledge of what acting ought to be to resist. 
Immediately after Mr. Buckstone, as an artist- 
actor, we place Mr. Webster, the manager. In- 
deed, in that quality of art that consists in per- 


know- 














alone. 
j ae { 
had so wisely selected, that any change in either 


sonal adaptation to a wide range of very distinct 
personations, we believe Mr. Webster to stand 
There is no other performer in London 
that can at the same time make up so differently 
and so well. ‘The consequence is, that there is no 
class of character that can be called his own, and 
that he is the personal responsibility for the de- 
ficiencies of his company. Thus it is that in 
almost everything he acts he has to sustain a com- 
parison with some other performer, whose physical 
endowments have given him advantages in that 
one part; such appropriateness rendering them 
entirely incompetent to many others in which he 
is not merely respectable but very nearly excel- 
lent. Thus, his Sir Charles Coldstream in Used 
Up, is not equal to that of Mr. Charles Matthews; 
but let Mr. Charles Matthews attempt Gwynne in 
the Round of Wrong, or Mark Muddle in London 
Assurance, which Mr. Webster plays better than 
anybody, and a pretty mess he would make of it. 
Again, while witnessing Mr. Webster’s capital 
performance of Gwynne, we could not help feeling 
that the power and pathos of the elder Emery 


would have added something to what was already 


}so good; but what would Emery have done with 


Sir Charles Coldstream, or Mark Muddle 2? Versa- 
tility, on the stage, is the triumph of mind over 
matter; it is all that art can do for an actor. 
Natural individuality that restricts within a de- 
partment of attempt is often but an application 
of natural mannerism, that, so far from depend- 
ing upon artistic intention, is something that 
the actor could not help if he tried to do so. 
There are many of person and 
manner in common life that only require such 
familiarity with the stage, as will enable their pos- 
sessor to do that before an audience they are always 
doing everywhere else to be considered highly 
dramatic, and would with 


eccentricities 


the publie pass for 
genius, without possessing any intellectual pre- 
tentions to the title. Mr. Webster is not of this 








class. He is always acting when on the stage, and 
the parts he plays are decidedly inventions; or, as 
the French say, creations, having their source in 
his mind, and to the full development of which his 
physical appliances are subservient. 

The next member of the Haymarket company 
is Mr. Hudson, who is also a versatile actor; but 





he is not of the same class of versatility as Mr. 
Webster. 
character is a change in identity. No one can re- 
cognise in Mark Mudile and the Laird of Kille- 
crankie, the same individual. 
countenance, the difference of bearing, the differ- 
ence of gait, and the difference of elocution—a dif- 





With the latter gentleman, a change of 


The difference of 
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| extending to an apparent difference in the temper: 
}amentof the characters he successively assumes. 
| These are distinctions of which Mr. Hudson does 
not seem aware, and his whole change of charac- 
ter consists of change of dress. Weare far from de- 


nying that this actor possesses dramatic talent; and 


we are inclined to believe that his chief usefulness 
is in Irishmen, and that if he had fair play for its 
development, he would, in time, become a much 
ereater attraction in that department than he ever 
will in the great variety with which he is now, as 
it were, overwhelmed. It is an impossibility that 
any man can at the same time cultivate a rich 
brogue and pure English. ‘To play Ivish charac- 
ters, with the accent, must be a habit, and the 
humour a study. With Mr. Hudson the accent is 
always the study and the humour a habit. Tho 
consequence is, that his brogue is never consistent, 
and that there are always words occurring, that con- 
tradict the part. Both the manager and the actor 
should have learned ere this, that the Irish accent 
in allits stage richness, cannot be put on and off 
like a great coat. We remember having seen Mr. 
Webster attempt Irish characters some years 
back, and should have expected the total failure he 
experienced would have given him a 


: 








greater 
amount of veneration for the difficulties in the way 
Mr. HHud- 
son’s genteel comedy is, without a single exception, 
beneath mediocrity, 


of their satisfactory accomplishment, 


His appearance does not pre- 
sent any of the conventionalities of polished society. 
Ilis features are hard and not easily manageable, 
his arms hang unpleasantly before him when at 
| rest, and he presents an anxious expression that 
| does not suit the careless confidence of those whose 
| bread is constantly well buttered. 








This renders 
| him of little consequence on the stage when not 
| speaking, and he is conscious of the evil; for he 
seems rather waiting his turn to speak, than artis- 
tically interested in what is going forward. THe 
has also an appearance at times of looking directly 
| among the audience, as if he had a writ against 
| one of them—a very unpleasant habit in an actor. 
| Ilis_ person is middle-sized, tolerably formed, 
| but having always the head projecting forward. 
That Mr. Hudsen is not now what we can consei- 


entiously call an artist actor, we believe to be some- 


thing attributable to the variety of character, into 
which he has been compelled to separate his quali- 
fications, rather than to an absolute deficiency of 
power for the attainment of eminence in one, had 
that one been allowed to occupy his entire atten- 
tion. At present he is in one of the worst of all 
positions for improvement—that of an upper-class 
utility man, 

Tue TRUNKMAKER. 





THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

Av Harner began it. 
Al Hather began it. 


Kverybody knows that 





On the twenty second day of June in the year of 
grace one thousand eight hundred and forty six 
the Royal Institute of British Architects rose in 
weary majesty from the fatigues of a very heavy 
session, The Right Honourable the Earn px 
Grey had duly soirée’d the Royal Institute: His 
Royal Highness the Prince ALnert had been 
present at the soirée : a host of lords and ladies gay 
had graced the feast, and chatted for an hour with 
architects: and at last, on the twenty second even- 
ing of June aforesaid, the closing meeting came. 
Anda perfect giant among meetings was this closing 
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meeting. Mr. Titre himself was the Chair. A 
circular wooden dowell was presented, taken from 
one of the columns of the very PartHEnon, A 
paper was read about a Lunatic Asytum. Mr. 
GerorGce JupcGr, junior, victor in the proud con- 
flict of “ Drawings for a Water Gate” received with 
fluttering heart from the royal hand of the Chair 
“ Txico Jones’s Designs as published by Kent,” 
of which we hope Mr. George Judge, junior, hath 
made himself by this time perfect master: and the 
Chair read the happy boy a lecture on Consrruc- 
TION, which we hope he will never forget. Mr. 
Nicoxt, for the triumphant set of notes of the 
“ Architecture” done during the session, was 
loaded with Wixkrns’s Virrvvics,—out of which 
we hope Mr. Nicoll hath by this time fully in- 
structed his young ideas how to shoot. Mr. 
Donatpson announced that yesterday was Inigo 
Jones’s birth-day; and Mr. Gopwin proposed to 
get up a monument to Inigo,—which we wish he 
may get. The royaL wepa “in aid of Architec- 
ture” (Queen Victoria! thou art very good,—but 
thou art too confiding,) had its subject decided 
upon,—a design for an Institute itself, in orthodox 
Roman or Italian style. The Chair reviewed the 
proceedings of the session, And, although it was 
“weary is the head that wears a crown,” yet all 
was merry as a marriage bell,—Kent and Wilkins, 
Jones and Vitruvius, joy and gladness, love and 
gratitude, art and science, Greek and Roman, 
fiddlededee and fiddlededum, put the royal archi- 
tectural soul into a perfect extacy as it rose, threw 
up its cap in the air, and closed the session. 

And Ar Harner began it,—began the next 
session—dhis session—and an eventful session to 
be in all appearance. 

HALICARNASSUS came second. 

Sir Jonn Soanp came third. 

Fourth came Mr. Donaldson and Mr. Leeds No. L, 
Mr. Moeatta and his Distillery, Heating, ven- 
tilation, and the consumption of smoke, and 
Moffatt’s drain-tile. 

Fifth—next Monday. Mr. Weale’s letter will 
be brought forward, we suppose, (unless the 
Council resolve to shirk it, )—with some other House 
that Jack built—third to Al Hather and Halicar- 
nassus,—or some woodpaving subject as usual,— 
or some “newly invented hod for mortar,”—or 
perhaps all three together—God bless all good 
people! 

And if this be not an excellent array of “ trans- 
actions ” we don’t know what next. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects is a 
very quiet concern. At least, it has hitherto been 
so. But 1847 opens upon it very wickedly. Its 
first meeting for the new year will, we think, be 
remembered for some time to come. We should 
like to be present very much indeed. Now is the 
time for what our friend The Builder calls the 
* Old Stagers” to come up in force! They must 
rally round the Chair on Monday evening, must 
the “Old Stagers.” They must remember that 
the shade of Virruvivus looks down upon them,— 
encourages them to hold fast that which is old,— 
expects that every “ Old Stager ” will do his duty. 
Avperti and Pooero Braccrorint and the Five 
ORDERS give them their blessing! The missletoe 
bough be a good genius to them! For they have 
much to do. Shame on old °46 to play them so 
sorry atrick! But old ’46 is gone,—he died in 
the effort. He entrapped the Institute into that 
fatal seene,—and fled. °47 may be a Hereules,— 
but he is young. Let them nip the evil in its 
miserable bud, Let them pnt forth their power to 
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crush it at once; for how horrible a thing the new 
system would be! 

In our last Number we made Mr. Weale’s 
proposal the subject of rather careful general 
consideration. But the more we think over it, | 
the more do we feel inclined to increase its im- | 
portance. It cannot but constitute an epoch in 
the history of English Architecture. The Insti- | 
tute is placed in a dilemna, and whichever horn 
it chooses to prefer, the result must be a move- 
meni. If the proposal be accepted, there must 
be a movement. If it be rejected, there will be 
a movement,—that we may prophecy. And a 
movement is just what is wanted, Accepting, the 
Institute must reform itself to be able to perform; 
and rejecting, it will provoke the enquiry why it 
cannot accept. In either case we think there 
seems hope for a revision of its pitiable consti- 
tution; and that is all we want; and we are at 
no small loss to conjecture what real reasons for 
fearing it the gods can have. 

In our last we are perfectly aware, we used 
these words, “we have now a good test of 
whether or not the moving spirits in the Institute 
have truly the disinterested advancement of Archi- 
tecture at heart,—whether their desire is to see 
formed areal properly influential Architectural body 
in which they are willing to be units, or a snug little 
private clique in which they shall be permitted to 
be all in all.” It must not be supposed that we 
charge the Institute with being at present the 
“ snug little private clique” described,—we do not 
say so; but we certainly should not like our task 
to lie in showing that, as regards Architecture 
and the Architect, it is very much the reverse. 
The best test of efficiency is effect. The Institute 
is no manner of representation of the Architects 
of Britain at all. There will always be cavilling 
complainers; there will always be carpers and 
envious;—but it is not the ery of cavilling and 
carping that can explain the general disfayour in 
which the Institute undeniably happens to be 
held. Neither is it of any avail to say that it is 
architects themselves who are backward in sup- 
porting an Institution of the kind; for there are 
scores of such Societies in other departments well 
sustained and useful: it is not the architect that 
is anomalous among professionals, but this 
Institute that is anomalous among Societies. 
Architects do not support the Institute, for the 
simple reason that is it not useful to them, Make 
an Institute that is really useful, and humap 
nature cannot avoid supporting it. 

Look at this picture. Al Hather began it. We 
had a very long and very prosy description of a 
House that Jack built in Mesopotamia,—arrow- 
headed inscriptions,—lions human-headed and 
five-legged, hunted by Nimrod the mighty hunter, 
—winged divinities with eagle’s heads,— great 
bulls,’”—and a wilderness besides of such curiosi- 
ties,—all under ground since the days of Senna- 
cherib, Thus did Al Hather lead the van. 
* Sculptures from the Sepulchre of Mansolus at 
Halicarnassus” came next.—Vitruvius and Sir 
Stratford Canning, Pliny and Prokesch von Osten, 
—Bodroum harbour in the form of a horse-shoe 
and the hills eurving round, the “ in summd arce 
media” and “ in summo dextro et in summo levo 
cornu” —what this means and what not,—Turkish 
fortresses,—Knights of Rhodes,—Alexander the 
Great, Scopas, Praxiteles, Lysippus, Euphranor, 
Bryaxis, Leochares, Timotheus,—the Amazons, 
the river Thermodone, the worship of Jupiter La- 
brandceus, and Numismatics without end,—in short, 





another House that Jack built at Halicarnassus. 


No wonder that architects do not support the Insti- 
tute! And if, in Mr. Tite’s description of Soane’s 


lectures there may have been (although we are 


not able to point it out) something worth listening 
to; and if the distilling apparatus, the heating and 
ventilation and consumption of smoke, and Moffat’s 
drain-tile, may have furnished some really ser- 
viceable information to the hearer; yet is this at 
all equal to the dignity of the name of the Roya 
Instirute or Bririsn Arcuirects? No wonder 
that the profession hang back from the Institute! 
Why, this little picture explains it all perfectly. 
Put it to any by-stander whether it is at all 
likely that this kind of matter would meet with 
support as ArcuiTecTuRE! or this kind of Society 
as a Royan Institute or British ARcHITECTS! 
There is no Royal Institute of British Architects 
in existence: it is our great heresy that we wish to 
see one formed. 

We have said (in our last) that the presentation 
of Mr. Weale’s proposal affords a good oppor- 
tunity for a real Institute of British Architects 
being formed. Not that we wish the formation 
of such a Society in opposition to the present 
Institute; our hopes are fixed upon the Institute 
itself,—that it may step forward and become such 
a Society, by assuming at once the high qualities, 
purpose, and dignity, consistent with such a names 
—the present being a most favourable opportunity 
for its obtaining the throne and power, if it will 
but first assume the character. The advancement 
of the art, the advancement of the profession» 
the advancement of the British architectural 
name, the advancement of the public appre- 
ciation of the art and the profession, and the 
general advancement of the skill of the professional 
man,—the very ends which the Institute ought to 
serve,—we have shown to be directly expectable 
from the scheme proposed, The question is also 
set at rest as regards pecuniary risk. All that is 
needed now is the will and the power to carry it 
out. And that the will is all that is required to 
attain the power we are perfectly convinced. The 
will in whom? In the present Institute;—not the 
untangible aggregate, but the few individuals who 
actually hold the reins. If they will show them- 
selves boldly and honestly disinterested, anxious 
to improve the power which they possess for the 
real good of that which is their professed object,— 
that object is now within their reach and the thanks 
of posterity waiting them. The choice for the 
present lies with them whether Architecture 
in England shall advance, or continue “ the 
only branch of human ingenuity which remains 
an exception to this century in its intellectual 
advancement;” whether the Royal Institute of 
British Architects shall be a truly national 
assembly and school worthy of the titles British 
and Architectural, or a powerless and unsupported 
private clique, a little snuggery for the cultivation 
of erotchets, a mere chatting place over a cup of 
coffee once a fortnight. 

But we shall assume that the leaders in the In- 
stitute have really common cause with us. We 
shall assume them to have the interests of the Art 
and the profession honorably and anxiously at 
heart. We shall set it down as matter of sincere 
regret with them that the present Institute pos- 
sesses so little of public confidence, represents so 
inadequately the architects of Britain, and is so 
little able to effect good, We are not of that too 
common class who cannot understand an opponent 
except by the imputation of dishonorable motive, 
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—we can conceive most easily that tie leaders of 
the Institute would be happy and proud to follow 
the course which they should be able clearly to 
see would produce the result we desire. We shall 
suppose them to have their objection, not in the 
end, but only in their inability to see the means,— 
not in the goal, but merely in the calculation of the 


way. We have claimed of them decision and 
action; perhaps their answer is not We will not, 
but What shall we decide, and how shall we act? 
Their demand may be only that we lay down a 
practical proposal. We shall wait till their Mon- 
day’s meeting is by; merely expressing at present 
the hope that they may act in accordance with the 
responsible position in which they happen to be 
placed—with due consideration of the valuable 


{ 
the right. On approaching the opposite side of | 
the window, they descend until they reach the | 
foot, where the arms of each Queen are seen ime | 
paled with those of Henry. The compartments | 
in the centre of these windows are of a light | 
ground, and contain black letter scrolls having | 
reference to the various coats of arms. It is wor- | 
thy of remark that the whole of the six Queens | 
of Henry VIII. trace their descent from Edward 1. | 
of Engiand. ‘Thus the scroll appended to the 
heraldic tree of Wolsey’s illustrious Queen, bears 
the inscription “ Katharine of Arragon, tirst wife | 
of Henry VIII. ; her pedigree from Edward L. | 
and his first wife, Eleanor of Castile.” 
Boleyne’s pedigree is traced to Edward I. and the 
second wife of that monarch, Margaret of France 3 
Jane Seymour to Edward 1. and Eleanor; Anne 
of Cleves to Edwerd I, and Eleanor ; Katharine 
Howard to Edward [and Margaret of France; 


Anne ! 














interests under their control, and mect our claims 
and tho similar claims of so many others with an 
honorable anxiety to remove the evil we complain | 
of and accomplish the good we demand, not with 
the silly affectation that their opponents are be- 
neath their notice or actuated by lovity or impro- 
per motive. 


Katharine Parr to Edward I. and Fleanor. It 
will thus be observed thatthe “ Defender of the 
Faith,” in selecting the partners of his throne and 
bed, by no means ‘overlooked the claims of birth 
and illustrious descent. 

The alternate windows to those we have de- 
scribed each contain the eight heraldic badges of 
Henry VIII.,—the Tudor-rose, the fleur-de-lis, 
the porteullis, the red dragon, &c., within sepa- 
rate wreaths of foliage. These insignia, placed in 
different compartments of the window, do not 
oceupy a great deal of space; and, being set off by 
a light ground, tormed of small yellow letters and 
devices running obliquely across the window, 
painted upon white, the rich colours of the insignia 
are not only shown to greater advantage, but 
these alternate windows, by their chaste and more 
quiet light, bring out by contrast the splendid 
crimson emblazonments of the armorial pedigrees. 
Mr. Willement has been very happy in his crim- 
sons; and when a July sun shall pour his strong 
radiance through the stained windows until the 
stone pavement appears to be inlaid with blushing 
colours, the rich yet softened light of the great 
hall will be a welcome relief from the glare of the 
noon-day sun without. 

We have been thus far minute in our description 
of the new embellishments at Hampton Court 
Palace, from a desire to see the een artistic 
talent in the country finding honourable and lucra- 
tive employment in the pursuit of a long-neglected 
branch of the fine arts. When we remember the 
cold and cheerless aspect of most of our cathedrals 
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THE FINE ARTS. 

HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 
Tue great’Gothic Hall at Hampton Court Palace, 
better known, perhaps, as Wolsey’s-hall was re- 
opened to the public on Saturday last, and is now 
probably the finest and most brilliantly embel- 
lished building in Europe. The large windows, 
13 in number, on the north and south sides of the 
hall, have been filled with new stained glass, in a 
style harmonizing with the noble windows at the 
east and west extremities, and by the same artist, 
Mr. Willement. 

With Hampton Court Palace the names of Henry 
VIII. and Cardinal Wolsey are indissolubly con- 
nected, and it has been considered proper to per- 
petuate in this hall by suitable decorations and 
ornaments, the memory of the munificent founder 
of this Royal residence and that of his Sovereign 
in close alliance. 

Hampton Court Palace was built by Wolsey, 
who presented it to the Royal tiger his master. 
The great hall was designed by Wolsey, and 
finished by Henry VIII., when Anne Boleyne was 
in the height of favour. It is 106 feet long, 40 
wide, and 60 high. The roof is elaborately carved, 
and the noble proportions of the hall when first 
beheld fill every mind with delight. The large 
window at the east end is filled with stained glass, 
representing, as we have stated, the arms of Henr 
VILL. and his ancestors, with the arms of England, 
France, Ireland, &c. It also contains a half-length 
portrait of the monarch. The opposite window, 
at the west end of the hall, presents another 
(whole length) portrait of Henry, with the arms 
of the other sovereigns of the Tudor family. The 
large oriel window at the south side, also executed 
by Mr. Willement, contains the arms of Cardinal 
Wolsey, with those of the see of York and his four 
bishoprics. The banners, armour, some of the 
tapestry, and the portraits, have reference to the 
same exalted personages, or to the period in which 


those stained glass windows, which at once minis- 
tered to the religious sentiment and infused a sense 
of bodily warmth and comfort, we shall perceive 
how wide a field is open to men of science and 
painters of genius who may endeavour to perfec- 
tionate this branch of high and devctional art. 
The Government are making a wise and enlightened 
exercise of their patronage, in doing what they 
can to stimulate and encourage the art of staining 
in glass, and, as the English school of painters is 
acknowledged to excel all other existing schools 
in colouring, there seems no reason why our church 
and cathedral stained-glass windows should not, 
if possible, excel the chefs d’auvrs of the modern 
Munich artists. — Times. 


YE AROUSYNGE OF BARRIE UIS 


they lived. ‘ od 
With the view of making the Great Hall in its GHOSTE. 
entire embellishments illustrative of the reign and t 


history of Henry VIIL, the arms of his six Queens 


Helook-ed at ye Ceelynge, He look-edat ye Floore, 
have been selected as the subjects of the new 


He look-ed at ye Windowe, ande he look-ed at ye 


stained _ windows, of which we have now to Doore, 
speak, hese windows are each upwards of 20] He look-ed at ye Manttel-piece, he look-ed at ye 
feet in height, and of great width, and when we Wall, 


state that the whole of the light admitted into the 
building now omen through richly coloured glass, 
it will easily be imagined that the coup d’wil on 


Ande all arounde was Bryghte ande Gaye that 
“ Decorated” Hall. 


entering the hall is very striking and magnificent, ed 
The armorial pesigrecs of the Queens commence at | He look-ed at ye Pyctures ,—“ How fylthie these!” 
the bottom of the left sides of six of the windows, 


eryed he, 


“Brynge forthe ye Sope ande water, ande let them 
wash-ed be; 


and are continued in richly emblazoned arms 
until they approach the top, when they proceed to 
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and ecclesiastical edifices, from ithe absence of 
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“Brynge forthe Sope ande water, with Brushes 
ande with Moppes, 
“Ande washe yo Pyctures brights ando cleane, 
ande carrie off yo Sloppes.” 
o * nt 


o - 


Il. 
Ye wyng-ed Messenger came on, in breathlesse 
haste ande hotte; 

Ye Ghoste of a Kingo his 
ande ‘twas his Lotte 
‘Twixt World of Menne above ande World of 

Shades belowe 
All up ande downe arunnynge of Ye Messages to 
goe.) 


, 
Messenger he was 


1v. 

| Ye wyng-ed Messenger came on, Myriad on My- 

’ riad bye, 

Deepe deepe into ye Shadowie Realme where 
Dead Menne dozynge lye, 

“Up, Barrie, up! dip, Barrte up!” all choutyngo as 
he came, 

“Up, Barrie, up! up, Barrie, up! up ande defend 
thy Fame!” 


| 


| 


V 
Twas in a spotte of Plea 
Shade did lye, 
With dreames of Thynges ryghte Beautyfulle all 
floattynge in his eye, 
A Potte of ghoste of Halfe 
foamynge at his hande, 
Ande ghoste of Bread ande bacon cutte ande readie 
at commande, 


santnesse that Barre his 


ande halfe all 


VI. 

“Rise, Barrie! Rise and —— their Kyes, as ‘tivas 
thy wont to do! 

“What are they but all Scrubbynge of thy Pyc- 
tures Blacke ande Blew! 

“ Rise, Barrie! do not tarrie, but hie ryght Swyfte 
awaye, 

“ Else is thine Yeares of Genius Worke all serubb'd 
offe in a daye!” 


vit. 
Rous-ed ye Shade of Barrie then,—Rubb-ed his 
shadowie Nose, 
“Pull -ed ye shadowie Halfe ande halfe,~Pull-ed 
againe,—Ande rose,— 
“What sayest thou?”—Pull-ed once more,—* What 
sayest thou? how? when? 
“Til give it them, ye Rascalles!—Justo another 
Potte ande then!” 
ae 





* * 


Vill. 

Now reach-ed he Ye Strande,—ande downo Street 
Buckinghame did fly,— 

Up John Streete,—‘“Staye!” eryed Barrie, as ye 
olde Sygne met his eye, ~ ‘ 

“Staye! 1 will have one passynge Potte as I have 
had of yore;— 

“Ilo, Publican! a Potte of Beere, ande put it to 
my score!” 


* * ts a 


o 


1X, 

"Tis done:—ye Pyctures now are Cleane~all 
bryghte as bryghte can be,— 

Ande ye Whytewasher menne are gone —ande gone 

_ ryghte Merrylie,— 

Gone with ye Brushes ande ye Paylles, ande gytte 
of Halfe a erowne 4 

To drynke in Trumanne Hanburie ande Buxtoune 
his Stoutt so Browne. 


x. 

“Ho! what is this, Sir Publican?” one of ye 
inenne did ery. 

“ This manne he hath no Monie” did ye Publican 
replie. 

“Then shalle he drynke with us,—for we have 
Gyfte of halfe a crowne,— 

“ Yea, thou shalt drynke thy fille, old Chappe! of 
Doubble Stoutt so Browne!— 


XI. : 
“ For we have done a dirtie Jobbe, all up at yonder 
Hall, 
“ A washynge downe ye Pyctures that are paynted 
on ye wall,”— 




















“ O Heaven!” eryed Barrie, * can it be?—tell me, 
thou cluinsie clowne!” 

seiz-ed a Whyte-washynge Brushe) “ with 

That didst washe them downe ?” 


(ilk 


IT, 
‘Even with That, and other Suche which thou 
dost sé rye replied 
Ye Paynter inanne, “ even with That, unto a long 
pole tyed, 
“ With Sope ande water did we Scoure ye Pyctures 
on ye wall 


“That they myghte showe eleane faces in ye 
* Decorated’ Hall.” 
" ” > ” 
XII. 
“Q Seeretarie! yeare by yeare I labour'd slowlie 


there,— 
‘My Gtoryous Worke my sole Rewarde, my 
Fame my onlie prayer, — 
Ande dyynge did enjoyne Cominande, a pay- 
ment for my Care, 
Lhat Never shoulde Ignoble Hande that Sacred 
Worke impaire. 


XIV. 

‘*Yis searce an olde manne his years, ande Mister 
Secretarie John 

Discoveres, Symple Manne! ye paynte is foull to 
look upon! 

Ande sendes for scoundrelle Whitewashe Menne 
with villayne Sope and Brushe 

‘To Scowe ve paynte! God bless ye Marke! and 

carrie offe ye Slushe! 


XV. 

‘'Phat Slushe, O Seeretarie John! that Slushewas 
all my Care! 

Phat Sloppe conveyed in every droppe a Droppe 
of Barniz there!— 

But goe! Pil byde my time,—when Hades gates 
do ope for thee 

heir shadowie spanne, thou Scoundrelle Manne! 
then thou shalt heare from me!” 

* ” + om 


* 

XVI. 

Vis still 4 spotte of Pleasantnesse where Barrie 
: his Shade doth lye,— 

Lis still of Thynges ryghte Beautyfulle Dreames 
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on the insufticiencies of those who are not doing 
their best upon principle, or to denounce an actor 
for not acting well to an audience that does not 
sare how he acts. The principal performers now 
are the strong and active; and among them stands 
foremost Mr. John Lees and his three pupils, who 
make the wonder of the Adelphi audience at pre- 
sent. Many a bloody nose will be inflicted on the 
rising generation in their attempt to rival the im- 
possibilities made probable in his performance, 
and that of his three aceessories. ‘The school 
boys, while we are writing, are every one of them 
either standing on their heads, doing the split, or 
throwing flip-flaps to the utter forgetfulness of any- 
thing like a Latin exercise, or the continuity of 
a pair of trousers tight in the fork. And is this 
surprising? What youth of aspiring intellect, 
that believes himself to have limb like another, can 
tamely brook a little turnip-headed baby, of two 
years old, “a doing of his dags” sv completely, 
without a struggle. Watch that small tumbler 
tertius; and note its endeayour to reach its toe with 
its little fist (we say it, for there is no sex ina 
iumbler). It has no smile to bestow on the gazers 
beyond the lamps. ‘The business in which its 
Liliputian energies are involved is too serious for 
such trifling. It has scarcely put its little nose 
into this breathing world, and it finds itself a tum- 
bler. It,has already a consciousness of having been 
created for the purpose; nay, the uproarious ap- 
probation with which its puny attempts are 
greeted, has already firmly figured in its white 
paper of a mind the idea (which it will shortly 
suppose to have been innate), that man is essen- 
tially a tumbling animal; and that all the world 
is filled with tumblers, whose delight and ambition 
would be best gratified by an entrance upon the 
same course of study with itself. The Risleys 
were the first to indicate the new direction of 
physical education, and every succeeding professor 
has added evidence to their assertion of the flexible 
capability of childhood, Mr. Lees and his pupils 
seems to us to carry execution farther than any 
of their precursors; not in gracefulness, of which 
there is no deficiency, for in that quality {the 
Risleys could not be surpassed; but as having 
extended the range of difficulties he accomplishes. 





float within his eye,— 
But oft ye Syghe of Sorrow now will steal his 
Heart upon,— 
Ande oft he'll rise to —— ye Eyes of Secretarie 
John. ‘ 7 


Old MS. 


Royal AcApemy.—The visitors of the Lifa 
om a for 1847, superintend in the following 
order: 


W.1°. Witherington, Esq. from Jan. 5 to Jan. 31. 


i. Il. Bailey, Esq. Feb. 2 to Feb. 28. 
W. Mulready, Esq. Mar. 2 to Mar. 28. 


J. B. Knight, Esq. 

TT. Uwins, Esq. 

iL, W. Pickersgill, Esq. 
C. R. Leslie, Esq. 

D. Maclise, Esq. 

Cc. Landseer, Esq. 


June 8 to July 4. 
July 6 to Aug.1. 
Aug. 3 to Aug.29. 
Aug. 31 to Sept. 30 
and Oct. 24. 
Oct, 26 to Noy.21. 
Noy. 23 to Dec. 19. 


{ 


THE DRAMA. 


_ 


‘Tue theatrical world of London is dull at present. 
We do not mean to state that the internal appear- 
ance of the different houses are melancholy, for 
they are generally fully occupied by hillarious 
crowds; but there is a paucity of interesting topic 
that affords subject for remark, ‘The experience 
of managements has justified implicit reliarceu pon 
pantomimes and burlesques at this season; and 
they know that the audiences collected by the 
attraction of such eccentricities are not exacting 
in other matters, They are, therefore, satisfied to 
reserve their efforts until failing receipts shall im- 
pose upon them the necessity for exertion. The 
critics occupation is therefore obfuscated for the 
present; it being scarcely worth while to expatiate 


Some of the feats performed must be seen to be 
believed to the full extent of what is absolutely 
done. They are many and various. One we 
will describe. Mr. Lees lifts a pole of some 
nine or ten feet in length, with a boy (or 
girl) of about eleven years of age standing 
thereon. This pole, with the boy attached 
to it, he balances perpendicularly on his teeth. 
While so balanced, the boy shifts his posi- 
tion variously: first, attaching his feet by two 
clasps to the pole, he stands, as it were, at full 
length, in nearly a horizontal position, being at 
right angles with the pole; the balance of the 
whole always appearing to adjust itself exactly to 
his various motions. He then unclasps his feet, 
climbs to the top of the ‘erat and stands on the 
end of it, with his arms a-kimbo. After remain- 
ing thus for a short period he leisurely recovers his 
footing on the pole and leaps to the ground. In 
addition to these wonders, the admirers of manly 
proportions may contemplate in Mr. John Lees, an 
exceedingly fine model of the Herculean character 
of form, that corresponds well with the extraor- 
dinary strength he must possess for the accom- 
plishment of his various exercises, His perfectly 
good natured expression of countenance, and the 
excellent terms of familiarity that seems to be 
established between himself and his pupils, are no 
slight apologists for the character of the perform- 
ance, if apology were necessary to an endeavour 
to develop by experiment the latent resources of 
man’s construction, ‘The comical department is 
entrusted to the extreme gravity of the infant, 
whose symmetry of proportion is all to come. 

Haymarker Tunarre.—We had an intention 
of being caustic in reference to the cast of London 
Assurance, and had even dipped our magnum 
bonum in very black ink for the purpose, but it is 
Christmas time, and we will let 1t pass for a play. 
The manager’s Muddle was grand; Buxton’s Gay 
Sparker was magnificent, and Mrs, Humby’s Pert 


was enoughy but as we will not find fault with any 
thing this week we shall say nothing of the re- 
maining dramatis persone, 

Planche’s Jnvisible Prince is a favourable speci- 
men of the Christmas school. Effectively written 
and liberally produced, it is proportionately at- 
tractive. Mr. Bland is the lion of the burlesque 
in this theatre. It cannot be said of him that he 
doth “roar as gently as a sucking dove;” but it 
doth, nevertheless, “some hearts good to hear 
him,” and they do ery “let him roar again, let 
him roar again.” Miss P. Horton is unfortunate 
in having a fine voice. If the English prejudice, 
that a singer cannot act, were thrown aside in 
favour of this lady, we are quite sure that she 
would take the lead in the Haymarket company. 
There is less mannerism, more variety, more study, 
more lady-like humour, and far more power in her 
performance than in that of any other genteel 
comedy actress now in London. Miss Reynolds 
sings several songs in this piece that delight the 
audience with a natural richness of tone to which 
the stage possesses, at present, no parallel, The 
necessity for scientific instruction in its use is, 
however, not less apparent. 

Tue TRUNKMAKER. 








MUSIC. 


There has beena lack of musical entertainments 
lately, as is usually the case at this time of the 
year. The theatres have got into their straight 
running of stock pieces and pantomimes for the 
amusement of holiday folk; and as we have noticed 
these, we should find ourselves almost at a stand still 
for musical matters but for a pretty little quarrel 
which appears to have sprung up about the two 
Italian operas. The belligerents being the parties 
who still adhere to her Majesty’s Theatre and the 
seceders who have gone over to Covent Garden. 
The Morning Chronicle was the teterrima causa 
belli, in the following observations, in allusion. to 
this secession of about one hundred and twenty 
artists, comprising the best instrumentalists from 
every country, the elite of our native players in- 
cluded. 

“This startling fact must convince every dis- 
passionate and reflecting person that there must 
have existed behind the scenes of her Majesty’s 
Theatre a deep-seated, moral cause in the minds 
of this great body of talented individuals to join 
the new Royal Italian Opera at Covent-garden, 
and to abandon a theatre in which for so many 
years their performances had been applauded by 
the most refined audience in the country.” 

This called forth a reply from the two leaders 
of the Lumley lot, Messrs. Nadaud and Tolbeque, 
which appeared in the Morning Herald last Mon- 

ay ie 

“Sir,—We regret to trespass on your valua- 
ble space, but, on the partof the gentlemen of 
the orchestra of her Majesty’s Theatre, we 
are compelled to contradict an impression con- 
veyed in an article of a morning journal of Satur- 
day, to the effect that the artists employed at the 
Italian Opera have abandoned that establishment. 
We beg to say, that, as regards the orchestra 
alone, having always found Mr. Lumley as pune- 
tual and as honourable in all his dealings towards 
us as his predecessors were irregular, ourselves, 
and twenty-two others of our colleagues, have 
never contemplated leaving the theatre; and on 
no account could we ever have jthought of engay- 
ing in a hostile establishment whilst still in his 
service. In this feeling we are happy to find our- 
selves associated with so many artists in other de- 
partments of the institution, of the highest cha- 
racter and fame, 

“Whilst anxious to state that we have not 
participated in this proceeding, we wish in nowise 
to reflect on our former colleagues. One may 
easily imagine of what deep consideration must be 
to persous of limited revenue the offer of increased 
pay, with the prospect of less labour (the sup- 
pression of ballets being promised); and still more 
the fear that no artist, not engaging with the hog 
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tile party, would be employed as heretofore at the 
Philharmonic and Ancient Concerts.” 

Things remained tolerably quiet for about two 
days, when Mr. Ella appeared in the field with a 
rejoinder to the two leaders, which appeared in last 
Wednesday’s Herald :— 

“ Sin,—In answer to’ the unjust imputations in 
the letter which appeared in your journal on Mon- 
day last, purporting to have been writen by two 
of my late comrades of her Majesty’s ‘Theatre, 
may Lrequest, from your sense of justice, that you 
will insert a reply on behalf of myself and the 
fifty-three colleagues who have thought proper to 
aceept engagements at the Royal Italian Opeva, 
Covent Garden. It is not my intention to unfold 
the secrets of the prison house, nor to disclose 
matters in which the public takes little interest, 
but Ido protest in the strongest manner, against 
the insinuations that we have been actuated solely 
by mercenary considerations, or menaces, to aban- 
don her Majesty’s Theatre. The absence of all 
sympathy between manager and artist, and the in- 
security of the tenure of the position of any of 
my colleagues, were, in part, the inducements to 
abandon the old for the new Italian Opera. Thus, 
in consideration of art, as well as for the reasons 
already assigned, we have transferred our services 
to the Royal Opera, Covent Garden. I have only 
to add that the engagements of the band of her 
Majesty’s Theatre were always made from season 
to season only, and that the present manager never 
intimated at the close of any season his anxiety 
for the continuance of the services of the artists 
for the following year, until the first announce- 
ment of the new Italian Opera, when he disco- 
vered that it was then too late. 

This called up Mr. Robinson, the Secretary to 
her Majesty’s Theatre, who boldly declares the 
virtues of Mr. Lumley, as manager. This notifica- 
tion appeared in several papers last Thursday. 

“* Sir,—-As treasurer of her Majesty’s Theatre 
J find myself called upon to contradict in the most 
positive manner the assertions contained in a 
morning paper of yesterday. 

“ During the present direction no member of the 
orchestra was ever paid less than in former years, 
and in numerous instances their salaries were in- 
creased, whilst under the preceding direction the 
disturbances arising from non-payment were of 
the most derogatory and painful nature. During 
this period no complaint ever reached me. 

“ The additional attendance for the perforyance 
of the Stabat Mater was paid to all who applied, 
as the accounts will show, although against the 
tenour of the orchestral engagement. 

“T challenge the proof of any artist employed in 
any department during the five years of Mr, Lum- 
ley’s direction not being paid what was his due, 
whilst gratuities were constantly given. Not only 
were all emoluments paid most punctually, but I 
regret very much to add, that amongst those who 
have been seduced from the service of the institu- 
tion, there were several to whom I have often 
made advances, and others incapacitated from age 
and accident for efficient service were kept on the 
establishment in consideration of the length of 
their services. To the punctuality observed it, no 
doubt, arises that amongst the numberless em- 
ployés, mechanists, artisans, &c., employed on this 
stage, and to whom offers were ot not one 
besides those mentioned have left the establish- 
ment, the upholsterer perhaps excepted. 

One of the members of the orchestra who has 
complained of tyranny exercised in the discharge 
of artistes, and consequent uncertainty of posi- 
tion, disproves his own assertion, since he has re- 
mained 23 years in his office; others have remained 
here twice that time; and as to Mr. Lumley, he 
never dismissed any instrumentalist. 

The matter, therefore, remains statu quo, and a 
very pretty quarrel it is. To us it appears that the 
observations of the Chronicle are somewhere near 
the mark when he states “that there must have 
existed behind the scenes of her Majesty’s Theatre 
a deep-seated moral cause” for the secession, and 
we may add that discontent prevailed to a great 
extent among the subscribers becanse almost all 
the novelties were produced on the Thursday 
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nights, and among the public generally as the 
price of admission had been raised. We care not 
for either party; we wish them both well; but as 
matters cannot, we suppose, drop quietly at this 
point, we shall look for a little further discord be- 
fore they are finally resolved. 


CONCERTS. 

SackED Concerrs.—The third Concert took 
place at Crosby Hall, on Tuesday evening. ‘Che 
performance consisted of pieces from Handel, Pur- 
cell, Naumann, Beethoven, Neukomm, Curschman. 
Dr. Crotch, Marcello, Bach, Mozart, &e. &e. The 
solo singers announced were Misses Bassano and 
Rainforth, Messrs. Francis, Lockey, and Novello, 
but in consequence of Miss Rainforth’s indisposi- 
tion Miss Dolby took her part. 

Buacrove’s Concurr Rooms.—Mr. J. L. 
Downe, a flutist, from the Italian Opera, New 
Orleans, gave a concert on the evening of the 5th 
inst. at these rooms. Mr. Downe played twosolos 
which were well received; the vocalists, were Mrs. 
Gibbs and Roe, Miss Collins, Messrs. Allen, Tur- 
tado and Weeks. The whole passed off well. 
Miss Walcott gives a concert at the Concert 
Rooms Store-street, next Monday evening. 





Vanis.—Robert Bruce has at length been per- 
formed; the auspicious day was the 30th of 
December. With some alterations, it is stated to be 


nothing but a different version of La Donna del ‘ 


Lago. ‘The original story is too well known to 
require any detail here, although the librettists 
Messrs. Alphonse Reyer, and Gustave Vaez, have 
taken the liberty of making alterations in the 
text. This, perhaps, may have been necessary; 
for the fact is, we believe, that the words were 
written for the music, which must always be a 
disadvantage to both parties, but particularly to the 
libretto writers. The following account of the 
performance we extract and abridge from a 
Souk paper; in this, however, there is little said 
of the music itself, but from a private source, that 
the success was doubtful, so that we may assume 
that the music is not of first-rate character. The 
singers sung the music well. Barroilhet shone in 
the character of Bruce; Anconi, who made his debut 
in the part of Douglas, shows himself to be a correct 
singer. Vaulin, in the person of Edward, sung 
with taste, but too much «@ mezza voce; Bellini, in 
the Amorous Arthur, also sings too much in the 
same style. Mlle. Nau, in the little part of 
Nelly, which she condescendingly undertook, sung 


as is her wont. Madame Stoltz, the new Lady of 


the Lake, was not at first received very graciously, 
but before the conclusion an enteinté cordiale took 
place between her and the public, and she was 
called before the scenes with Barroilhet, Anconi, 
Bellini, Mile. Nau. 

Lyons.— The sisters, Milanollo, have been here 
two months and a half, and during that time have 
given twenty-four concerts. The rooms were 
crowded on all occasions. A gold medal was 
given to them ; the Painters made for them an 
album; and a Lyonnois poet, in tolerable verse, 
has sung of their good qualities; in short they 
have achieved an immense success. 

Vienna.— The first Concert given by an English- 
man, assisted entirely by Englishmen, was given 
at Vienna, on the 13th Dee, by our talented 
young countryman, Mr. Wm. Streather, harpist, 
pupil of Parish Alvars. The Concert commenced 
with the Overture to Fingal, performed by the 
Opera Band ; director, Professor Helmesberger, 
Mr. Streather performed a Concerto in EF flat, 
composed expressly for him by his master. which 
he played magnificently; and a Fantasia on melo- 
dies from Ricci, equally well played, both pieces 
being rapturously LR by the audience, who 
testified their approbation by calling the performer 
before them twice, and warmly greeting him on his 
re-appearance. Mr. Pratten performed a Solo on 
the Flute, which was very well received; Mr. 
Gregg, a pupil of the great German singer, 
Staudigl, sang “ Rage thou Angry Storm,” in good 
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style, and met with much applause. The Concert 
was well attended. Meyerbeer, and nearly one 
hundred and fifty artists, the English Ambassador, 
Lord and Lady Ponsonby, Prince Esterhazy, and 
many other fashionables were present. We un- 
derstand Mr. Streather will shortly return from 
Vienna, where he has for some time been studying 
under Parish Alvars, the greatest master living.-—= 
Froma Correspondent. 


THE DRAMA OUT OF TOWN, 


Wie the regeneration of the Drama is creating 
something like a movement in the Metropolis— 
filling the mind of the histrionic admirer with 
speculative ideas for the future, and the profes- 
sional enthusiast with ambitious hopes—in_ the 
Provinces the stage is looked upon but as a pounds, 
shillings, and pence transaction, Managers acting 
the part of shop-keepers, and considering their 
actors as goods and chattles. And yet the means 
of vegeneration must be matured Out of Town. 
The novice can only study the art in country 
theatres—the actor can only discover his dramatic 
capabilities by plying everything. Liston entered 
the profession as a tragedian. Mean figured away 
in low comedy and harlequin. Irish Johnstone's 
first appearance in London was as a tenor singer; 
and ‘Tyrone Power was a melo-dramatic actor at 
the Adelphi. The finest productions of our best 
Authors would fail to please an audicnee, unless 
represented by persons who had studied their pro- 
fession—made themselves masters of the ‘ mimic 
art;”—and where can they gain the required 
knowledge but in the Provinces? "Tis there, 
and there alone, the aspirant can study the 
rudiments of his profession - can perfect himself in 
each particular part—ecan learn to delineate the 
passions, embody and develop on the stage what 
the Author in his chamber wrote. But they must 
labour in their vocation—they must feel inspired 
in the goodly work. Managers as well as actors 
must possess an innate love—an adoration for the 
drama—it is not alone sufficient that they “ call 
spirits from the vasty deep;” they must them 
selves “ dive into the bottom of the deep,” if they 
would “ pluck bright honor,” and aspire to an 
honourable name! "Tis true, the actor’s road to 
fame is crooked, and beset by many difficulties— 
his early life is one of “ toil and trouble,” but 
what of that? “The labour we delight in physics 
pain,” and none should enter the profession whose 
energies are not bent-up to follow it, not as a 
mechanic, for daily bread, but as an art—great— 
grand—and glorious! 

Let the “ Drama out of Town,” begin the work 
of regeneration, by rejecting the trashy produe- 
tions of the minor stage, playing only such pieces 
as will bear analyzation and reflection. Let 
managers eschew the plodding shopkeeper, and 
aspire to a nobl.r task—let them remember the 
words of Chesterfield, “ A well regulated stage is 
an ornament to society,” and let the actor “ read, 
learn, and inwardly digest,” and bear in mind the 
steep he has toclimb is composed of-—application 
— attention—and study, deep and intense, 





* Study is like the heaven’s glorious sun, 

That will not be deep-search’d with saucy looks ; 
Small have continual plodders ever won, 

Save base authority from other's books,” 


Tunatre Royar, Breainanam.—On Monday 
Jane Shore was performed; on Tuesday the 
Foundling of the Forest; Wednesday Jane Shore 
repeated; Thursday Venice Preserved ; and on 
Friday Buckstone’s comedy of Open House, the 
pantomime concluding the entertainment each 
evening. On Monday Mr. 'T. Ridgway takes 
his benefit, when will be played the drama of 
Susan Hopley, and the pantomime, 

Town Hatt, Brraincuam.—Mrs, Bishop is 
announced for a concert here next week; and it 
is rumoured that she will appear at the theatre 
very shortly in the opera of the Maid of Artois, 

NewcastLe,— Whatever may be the cause—tho 
effect is plain—the theatre is not so weli attended 
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as it were wont to be; and yet the manager 
appears to use his best exertions to meet the 
wishes of the public. We know a public may be 
biassed in favour of early impressions, and we also 
know it is the common custom to speak well of 
by-gone actors. The present company may not 
be so good as some that have been seen, but may 
it not be as good as the manager could collect 
together, and quite as good as the patronage 
bestowed upon the theatre would warrant him in 
procuring? If not, the onus and the punishment 
wil} fall on him, 

Exeter.—Mr. Macready, who stands alone at 
the head of his profession, an ornament to that 
and to society, has been delighting the dramatic 
admirers during the past week at this theatre, 
which we are happy to say has been, upon every 
occasion of his appearance, well attended. Mr. 
Harvey’s company, if not highly talented, under- 
stand their business well, and never offend by 
“ tearing a passion to tatters;” or remaining like 
inanimate pumps. Attention to business in a 
theatre, and respectability out of it, are powerful 
recommendations to a dramatic company. 

NorriscuamM.—The theatre, under the manage- 
went of Mr. J. F. Saville, is doing moderately 
well. The pantomime has been put upon the 
stage with much care, and the motley group are 
respectably supported. 

SaLispuRY.—Miss O'Hara, who sustained the 
part of Julia on Monday, is a young lady of much 
talent, and with many requisites for her pro- 
fession; possessing, as she does, a graceful person, 
handsome and expressive features, and a_ fine 
voice, with the power of drawng deeply on the 
sympathies and sensibilities of her audience. She 
yave a very fine and original reading of the part 
of Julia, and was much and deservedly applauded, — 
Salishury and Winchester Journal. 

Baru.—The theatre has been respectably at- 
tended since the commencement of the season. 
Mrs. C, Gill has made a favourable impression, 
her acting being much admired. Mr. G. Vining 
has also been well received, and Mr. Catheart bids 
fair to become a favourite. The company, as a 
whole, is decidedly good, considering the paucity 
of talent in the profession, Mr. Macready opens 
on Monday the 11th for twelve nights, playing 
there and at Bristol. 

Curcnester.—The African Roscius has again 
been playing during the past week, the manager 
finding him a magnet of considerable attraction. 
Jlis last appearance at Davenport created quite a 
sensation. He, with more than common skill, 
played Macbeth, and during the evening a band, 
composed entirely of blacks, performed many of 
the most difficult pieces of music, with the utmost 
tidelity. 

Irswict.—The theatre has been better sup- 
ported since its opening than upon any former 
occasion during the past twenty years. It has 
been redecorated with much taste, the company is 
highly efficient, and the pieces well selected. We 
cannot but congratulate the town on having a 
manager like Mr, C. Poole, who knows well how 
to provide for its dramatic entertainment, 

Rocurster.—The efforts of the manager has 
been crowned with success. The theatre has been 
well attended, and the acting of Myr. Leander 
Melville more and more appreciated, He is a 
young man of considerable talent, one who appears 
attached to his profession, and studies hard to 
raise himself to fame. We must also make hon- 
ourable mention of Mr. Coefield, Rogerson, and 
Hamilton, not forgetting Miss Fielding, and Miss 
Georgiana Cooke. 

Liverroot.—Vestris and Mathews are fulfilling 
that lady’s farewell engagement at the Patent 
‘Theatre. Beauty and the Beast was the Christmas 
novelty; the Golden Fleece has taken its place 
during the past week. Both pieces were well pro- 
duced, and skilfully acted, reflecting much credit 
on the lessee, Mr. H. Simpson, and_ his acting 
manager, Robert Roxby. The patronage be- 
satel upon the establishment has been exceed- 


ing great. 
Miss Cushmans commenced a short engagement 





at the Adelphi, on the 4th inst., and have proved 
highly attractive during the week. 

Copeland, of the Amphitheatre, has catered well 
for the holidays. Horsemanship, equestrian specta- 
cles, and a comic pantomime, have drawn crowded 
houses, 

The “Liver,” did not open on the 26th.—The 
veritable “ Tom Thumb,” was to sail for America 
on the 5th inst. 
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REVIEWS. 


Lucretia, or the Children of the Night. By the 
Author of Rienzi. Saunders and Ottley. 
Sir Epwarp Boriwer Lyrron prefaces this 
production by informing his readers, “ It is some- 
where about four years since I appeared before 
the public as a writer of a fietion, which I then 
intimated would probably be my last; but bad 
habits are stronger than good intentions.” Sir 
Edward would insinuate an unconciousness of the 
motive that impelled him to the publication of 
the volumes now before us. We will remind him 
of it. He had read Alexander Dumas’s stirring 
tale of Monte Christo, and he could not resist the 
return of his Newgate Calendar propensity for 
amplifying and exaggerating crime. He thought 
the subject would afford an opportunity for de- 
picting cireumstantially the minutest details of the 
process of the poisoner; and he did notcountasany- 
thing the risk of so undermining the confidence of 
relations and friends in one another, that no death 
could oceur by those who pinned their faith to his 
assertions, in which foul play might not be sup- 
og In this evil resided his only hope of origina- 
ity; for the character of Madame Villefort, in his 
French model, is so completely and so fearfully 
developed, and to those who would classify her as 
other than an exception in humanity, so naturally 
accounted for, that with all his exaggeration of 
circumstances, Lucretia is but a coarse sketch, in 
comparison with her more-delicately expressed 
pecctyee. This is eminently a bad book; it is 
ad in purpose, bad in construction, bad in exe- 
cution, and villainous in its morality. ‘There is 
a continuous declaration against ill deeds, which 
it seems to feel a feverish enjoyment in describing 
that endeavours to pass itself upon its readers for 
righteousness, But we cannot perceive cither 
philosophy or religion in hatred to anything; and 
we believe there is no degree of guilt that may 
not be the object of pity to a truly good man. 
The doctrines countenanced in this bad book is 
not only that crime should be punished here and 
hereafter, but that there is an enjoyment to the 
virtuous in the contemplation of that punish- 
ment’s infliction. We will not detain the reader 
by further comments of our own, but will justify 
all we have written by extracts from the author. 
In the first page we are introduced to two of the 
heros—father and son. The time is during the 
reign of Terror, and the man is, of course, a friend 
to the redoubtable Robespierre. The son, a child, 
is — in setting two spiders to fight toge- 
ther; and the father is watching the early indica- 
tions of cruelty that show themselves in his 
offspring with satisfaction. We believe this to be 
a vile libel on human nature, that has only the 
rocommendation of originality, because it has been 
universally rejected as untrue. 

“ Child,” said the father, “ has the great spider 
devoured the small one?” 

“ No, sir,” said the boy, colouring; “ the small 
one has had the best of it.” The tone and high- 
coloured complexion of the child seemed to give 
meaning to his words—at least, so the man 
thought —for a slight frown passed over his high, 
thoughtful brow. 

“ Spiders, then,” said he, after a short pause, 
are different from men; with us the small do not 
get the better of the great. Hum! do you still 
miss your mother?” 

“Oh, yes!” and the boy advanced eagerly to 
the table. 

“ Well, you will see her once again.” 

“ When?” 

The man looked towards a clock on the mantel- 
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piece. “ Before that clock strikes. Now, go back 
to your spiders,” 

This father at the time appointed, takes the 
child out with him, and they proceed towards the 
Barriére du Trone, where the guillotine was in con- 
tinuous use. A young noble and a danseuse are 
the present victims, “At the sight of the latter 
the crowd grew still in a moment, as the pale 
face of one, so familiar to most of them, turned 
wildly from place to place in the dreadful scene, 
vainly and madly through its silence, imploring 
life and pity. How often had the sight of that 
face, vot then pale and haggard, but wreathed 
with rosy smiles, sufficed to draw down the ap- 
plause of the crowded theatre. How, then, had tho se 
breasts, now fevered by the thirst of blood, hel d 
hearts spell-bound by the airy movements of that 
exquisite form, writhing in no stage-mimic agony! 
Plaything of the city—minion to the light amuse- 
ment of the hour—frail child of Cytherea and the 
Graces—what relentless fate has conducted thee 
to the shambles? Butterfly of the summer, why 
should a nation rise to break thee upon the wheel? 
A sense of the mockery of such an execution, of 
the horrible burlesque that would sacrifice to the 
necessities of a mighty people so slight an offering, 
made itself felt among the crowd, There was a 
low murmur of shame and indignation, The dan- 
gerous sympathy of the mob was perceived by 
the officer in attendance. Hastily he made the 
sign to the headsman; and, as he did so, a child’s 
cry was heard in the English tongue— Mother, 
mother!” ‘The father’s hand grasped the child’s 
arm, with an iron pressure; the crowd swam be- 
fore the boy’s eyes; the air seemed to stifle him, 
and become blood-red; only through the hum 
and the tramp, and the roll of the drum, he heard 
a low voice hiss in his ear, “ Learn how they 
perish who betray me!” 

This respectable parent is called Olivier Dali- 
bard, who has had for a chereamie, the danseuse 
whose execution has been described, and the child, 
Gabriel Varney, is the fruit of that union. We 
are told that she had been faithless to the man, for 
which he had the influence to procure her punish- 
ment, and that of her lover, by the hand of the 
common executioner; and that he had the good 
taste, or the author had it for him, to make his 
infant son a witness of its infliction. This being, 
moreover, a gratuitous exhibition of the horrible, 
that is in entire opposition to cautious character 
of the father. 

The next chapter transports us to Laughton Hall, 
Hampshire, the seat of Sir Miles St. John, the 
uncle of the heroine, and a highly spiced piece of 
affectation, as regards prejudice in favour of here- 
ditary virtue. Dalibard is here installed in the 
office of tutor to Lucretia, and his son is his spy 
upon the family. Weareto infer from what we read, 
that mental cultivation is dangerous to women, and 
not over desirable for men. The fault of the tutor 
is, that he has taughthis pupil toomuch. She is in 
love with a worthy but very insipid young man, 
and Dalibard reproaches her with the weakness. 

“You do, in truth, offend me,” said Lucretia, 
with calm haughtiness, “and you have not the 
right thus to speak to me.” 

“ Not the right,” repeated the Provencal, mourn- 
fully, “ not the right! —then indeed, Iam mistaken 
in my pupil. Do you conceive that I would have 
lowered my pride to remain here as a dependant; 
that, conscious of attainments, and perhaps of 
abilities, that should win their way, even in exile, 
to distinction, I would have frittered away my life 
in these rustic shades, if I had not formed in you, & 
deep and absorbing interest. In that interest, I 
ground my right to warn and counsel you. I saw, 
or fancied I saw, in you, a mind congenial to my 
own—a mind above the frivolities of your sex—a 
mind, in short, with the grasp and energy of a 
man’s. You were then buta child, you are scarce- 
ly yet a woman, yet have I not given to your 
intellect the strong food on which the statesmen of 
Florence fed their pupil princes; or the noble 
Jesuists, the noble men who were destined to ex- 
tend the secret empire of the imperishable Loyola?” 

“You gave me the taste for a knowledge rare in 
my sex, I own,” answered Lucretia, with a sligh ¢ 
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tone of regret in her voice; and, in the know- 
ledge you have communicated, I felt a charm that, 
at times, seems to me to be only fatal. You have 
confounded in my mind evil and good, or rather, 
you have left both good and evil, as dead ashes, as 
the dust and cinders of acrucible. You have made 
intellect the only conscience. Of late, I wish that 
my tutor had been a village priest.” 

This is intended for the key to the character of 
Lucretia; but it is in itself so inconsistent with her 
character, and with itself, that it does but exhibit 
the intellectual confusion of the writer. We believe 
that Sir Edward wished to generalize an exception, 
and having veen offended by some studious female, 
would denounce acquirement in woman, as an evi- 
dence of tendency to crime. 

Dalibard is in love with the heroine, and he so 
contrives it, that her correspondence with Main- 
waring is discovered by her uncle. Tho letter 
conveyed to his hand, contains matter relating to 
herself, that proves her heartlessness towards him. 
The impression made on the old man is well de- 
scribed, and as being the best passage in the book, 
we will extract it. 

“Tle bowed his head over his hands, and tears 
forced themselves through his fingers. He was 
long before he had the courage to read the letter, 
though he little foreboded all the shock that it 
would give him. It was the first letter, not des- 
tined to himself, of which he had ever broken the 
seal; even that recollection made the honourable 
old man pause; but his duty was plain and evi- 
dent, as head of the house and guardian to his 
niece. Thrice he wiped his spectacles, still they 
were dim, still the tears would come. He rose 
tremblingly, walked to the window, and saw the 
stately deer grouped in the distance, saw the 
church spire, that rose above the burial vault of 
his ancestors, and his heart sunk deeper and 
deeper, as he muttered—“ Vain pride ! pride !” 
Then he crept to the door, and locked it; and at 
last, seating himself firmly, as _a wounded man, to 
some terrible operation, he read the letter. 

“Heaven support the old man! thou hast to 
pass through the bitterest trial which honour and 
affection can undergo—household treason ! When 
the wife lifts high the blushless front, and brazens 
out her guilt; when the child, with loud voice, 
throws off all control, and makes boast of disobe- 
dience, man revolts at the audacity ; his spirit 
arms against his wrong ; its face, at least, is bare; 
the blow, if sacrilegious, is direct. But when 
mild words and soft kisses conceal the worst foe 
fate can arm—when amidst the confidence of the 
heart, starts up the form of perfidy—when out 
from the reptile swells the fiend in its terror— 
when the breast on which man leaned for com- 
fort, has taken council to deceive him—when he 
learns that, day after day, the life entwined with 
his own, has been a lie, and a stage-mime, he feels 
not the softness of grief, nor the absorption of 
rage; it is mightier than grief, and more withering 
than rage; it is a horror that appals. The heart 
does not bleed ; the tears do not flow, as in woes 
to which humanity is commonly subjected; it is as 
if something out of the course of nature had taken 
place, something monstrous and out of all thought 
and forewarning; for the domestic traitor is a be- 
ing apart from the orbit of criminals; the felon 
has no fear of his innocent children; with a price 
on his head, he lays it in safety on the bosom of 
his wife. In his home, the ablest man, the most 
subtle and suspecting, can be as much a dupe as 
the simplest. Were it not so as a rule, and the ex- 
ceptions most rare, this world were the riot of a 
hell! 

“ And therefore it is that to household perfidy, 
in all lands, in all ages, God’s curse seems to 
cleave, and to God's curse man abandons it; he 
does not honour it by hate, still less will he lighten 
and spare the guilt by descending to revenge. He 
turns aside with a te and loathing, and leaves 
nature to purify from the earth the ghastly phe- 
nomena she abhors.” 

This is written with so much more of power than 
any other portion of the novel, that we cannot help 
— it is intended for some person not in the 
work, 





Lueretia is no longer the heiress to Laughton, 
the estate is left to a cousin, and one of the recom- 
mendations are, that she shall not be allowed again 
to enter the Hall. She and a half-sister are left 
ten thousand pounds each. ‘The half-sister was a 
former sweetheart of Lucretia’s lover, Mainwaring, 
and by Dalibard’s contrivance, she is made to sur- 
prise him in a declaration of his love to her. ‘Lhe 
consequences are, that the intended marriage is 
broken off, Mainwaring becomes the husband of 
Susan, and Lucretia remains the prey of the 
scheming Dalibard. 

Tho will of Sir Giles had left the property, first 
to Mr. Vernon, the present possessor, a man of 
shattered constitution, next, in default of heirs to 
his body, to Susan, the half-sister of Lucretia, and 
wife of Mainwaring, and afterwards to Lucretia 
herself, and this will is the motive for the villany 
the author seems to us to possess a morbid satisfac- 
tion in describing. 

The second volume introduces us to Vernon 
married and having two children. Dalibard, the 
husband of Lucretia, is established in Paris, and is 
the spy of Buonaparte, employed by him to dis- 
cover the intentions and means of the Royalist’s 
in Bretaigne. 

“ What was the secret of Dalibard’s power? Was 
it, in truth, owing solely to his native talent, and 
his acquired experience, especially of England?— 
was it by honourable means that he had won the 
ear of the First Consul? We may be sure of the 
contrary; for it is a striking attribute of men once 
thoroughly tainted by the indulgence of vicious 
schemes and stratagems, that they become wholly 
blended to those plain paths of ambition, which com- 
mon sense makes manifest to ordinary ability. If 
we regard narrowly the lives of great criminals, we 
are often very much startled by the extraordinary 
acuteness—the profound ineabiliamectie patient 
meditative energy which they have employed upon 
the conception and execution of a crime. We feel 
inclined to think that such intellectual power would 
have commanded great distinction, worthily used 
and guided; but we never find that those great 
criminals seem to have been sensible of the oppor- 
tunities to real eminence which they have thrown 
away. Often we observe that there has been be- 
fore them, vistas unto worldly greatness which, by 
no uncommon prudence and exertion, would have 
conducted honest men, half as clever, to fame and 
power; but with a strange obliquity of vision, 
they appear to have looked from these broad clear 
avenues into some dark tangled defile, in which, by 
the subtlest ingenuity, and through the most beset- 
ting perils, they may attain at least to the success 
of a traud, or the enjoyment of a vice. Jn crime 
once indulged, there is a wonderful fascination—and 
the fascination is not rarely great in proportion to the 
intellect of the criminal. There is always hope of 
reform for adull uneducated, stolid man led by ac- 
cident or temptation into guilt, but where a man of 
great ability and highly educated, besots himself in 
theintoxication ofdark and terrible excitement, takes 
impure delight in tortuous and slimy ways, the good 
angel abandons him for ever.” 

‘There is a speciousness of attempt at philosoph i- 
cal analyzation in the foregoing paragraph, that is 
calculated to do infinite mischief among those who 
look upon our author as a respectable thinker on 
such matters. We denounce the whole as having 
no foundation in fact, and presenting illogical con- 
clusions from the falsehoods assumed, It is not 
true that there is a fascination in crime, or that 
men of mind are more prone to delight in the ex- 
tremes of villany than those whose enjoyments are 
restricted to the indulgence of physical sensations. 
It is an absurdity that needs not an answer, and it 
is one of the tricks of authorship to so invest 
an absurdity with grandiloquent and pompous 
phrase, that it shall pass for an aphorism among 
those with whom sound is a substitute for sense. 

Sir Edward Bulwer often refers to phrenology; 
and with that superficial smattering of every thing 
which marks his style, he uses eyen that to sur- 
prise the reader by a description of the apparent 
organization of his characters that 'shall prove acon- 
tradiction to their actions in the work, Thus, in 
an interview with a fullower of George Cadoudal, 





faithful servant of the causo he thought a just 
one is brought into contrast with that of the 
scoundrel spy who could be hired for anything, 

** But even less in form than face, did the man of 
thews and sinews, contrast the man ofwile anderaft. 
Opposite the high forehead, with its massive de- 
velopment of organs, scowled the low front of one 
to whom thought was not fumiliar—protuberant, 
indeed, over the shaggy brows, where phrenologists 
place the seat of practical perception— strongly 
marked in some of the brutes, as in the dog; but 
almost literally void of those higher organs, by 
which we reason and imagine and instruct. But 
in rich atonement for such deficiency, all the 
animal reigned triumphant in the immense mass 
and width of the scull behind.” 

As our author appeals to phrenology, he must 
be bound by its principles. Which of the organs 
of that high and noble forehead, counsels Dalibard to 
murder? Which of them is it that impels him into 
the strife of parties? Which of them caused his 
liason with the danseuse, and his plot upon 
Lucretia? Why, every infamy of which he has 
been the instrument, has had its source in those 
animal propensities of which the writer would 
have us think his head presented so trifling a de- 
velopment; that is, if phrenology is a fact. We 
have not appealed to it as such, but have simply 
tried the author upon his own plea, and proved 
that he is in that, as everything else, a superficial 
knower. We would wager that Sir Edward's 
craneology is low in the phrenological scale, and 
he would thus asperse the character of what is 
commonly called a fine head, by imputing to it « 
facility for evil. 

Introduced to Dalibard’s domestic circle, we tind 
his wife and son conspiring against him, and we 
are made acquainted with his chemical studies, on 
which the main circumstances of the work are to 
be built up. The wife and son are discoursing 
together in whispers. 

“ But,” said Gabriel, “if you would be safe, my 
father must have no secrets hid from you.” 

“T do not know that he has. He speaks to me 
frankly of his hopes, of the share he has in the 
discovery of the plot against the First Consul.” 

“ Ah, because there your courage supports him, 
and your acuteness assists his own, It is his pri- 
vate projects you must know.” 

* But what does he conceal from me?” 

“What does my father do,” resumed Gabriel, 
“in that room at the top of the house? Does he 
tell you that secret?” 

“ He makes experiments in chemistry. Gabriel, 
do not smile so; it appals me. Do you think there 
is some mystery in that chamber?’ 

“Tt matters not what we think, delle mere—it 
matters much what we know. I repeat, to be safe, 
you must have all his seerets or none, Hush! 
that is his step.” 

Dalibard is employed in the confectioning of 
poison, so various and subtle, that science cannot 
detect their use. At least, so would our author 
intimate. ‘This is, however, an assumption like 
many others, founded either on superficial atten- 
tion to the facts of such cases, or a distortion of 
those facts to suit a purpose. 

“On being again alone, Lucretia mused over 
Gabriel’s words and warning: ‘To be safe, you 
must know all his secrets, or none.’ What was 
the secret which Dalibard had not communicated 
to her? 

“ She rose, stole up the cold, cheerless stairs, and 
ascended to the attic which Dalibard had lately 
hired. It was locked; and she observed that the 
lock was small, so small that the key might be 
worn on aring., She descended and entered her 
husband’s usual cabinet, which adjoined the sitting 
room, She took up a volume that seemed less used 
than the rest, for she was weary of her own 
thoughts, and began to read. The first passage 
she opened was singularly interesting, though the 
title was nothing more seductive than the “ Life of 
a Physician in Padna in the Sixteenth Century.” 
It related to that singular e h of terror in Italy, 
when some mysterious disease, varying in a 
thousand symptoms, baftled all 7 and long 
defied all conjecture—a disease attacking chiefly 
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the heads of families, father and husband—rarely 
women. In one city, seven hundred hushands 
perished, but not one wife! The disease was 
poison. Startling were the details given in the 
work; the anecdotes, the histories, the astonishing 
eraft brought daily to bear on the vietim. The 
wondrous perfidy of the subtle means the variation 
of the certain murders—here swift as epilepse, 
there slow and wasting as long decline.” 

Without stopping to discuss the sweeping accu- 

ution against wives that we have printed in italics 
we will extract the defence of the poisoners put 
mio the mouth of Dalibard, 

“'The physician was a sorry chemist,and a worse 
philosopher. He blinderd in his analysis of the 
means; and if I remember rightly, he whines like 
® priest at the motion; for see you not, what was 
the cause of the spreading pestilence? It was the 
Saturnalia of the weak —a burst of mocking license 
against the strong; it was more ~ it was the innate 
force of the 
many.” 

“T do not understand you,” 


of the household; they married mere children for 
their lands; they neglected and betrayed them; 
they were inexorable if the wife committed the 
faulis set before her as example. Suddenly the 
wife found herself armed against a tyrant. His 
life was in her hands; and the weak had no merey 
onthe strong. But man, too, wasthen, even more 
than now, a lonely wrestler in a crowded arena. 
Brute force alone gave him distinction in courts; 
vealth alone brought him justice in the halls, 
or gave him safety in his home. Suddenly, the 
frail, puny man, saw that he could reach the 
mortal part of his giant foe. The noiseless sling 
was in his hand; it smote Goliah from afar, 
Suddenly, the poor man, ground to the dust, spat 
upon by contempt, saw through the crowd of 
riches, kinsmen, who shunned ond bade him rob — 
saw those whose death made him heir to lordship, 
and gold, and palaces, and power, and esteem! As 


is not that of the millionaire. What mistake is this? 
The bulk of that wealth must go to the nearest 
of kin—so runs the law. But the will is read; and, 
for the first time, Olivier Dalibard, learns that the 
dead man had a son by a former marriage, and 
Olivier Dalibard feels that Jean Bellanger had 
died in vain. Tle endeavours to form an intimacy 
with the heir; but he is removed to Lyons. The 
widow, however, is rich, and Dalibard pays attea- 
tion in that quarter. But, in the meanwhile, his 
nights are disturbed and broken; he is seldom seen 
}on foot in the streets. Fear is his companion by 
|day, and sits at night on his pillow. The Chouan, 
| Pierre Guillot, who looked to George Cadoudal as 
| a god, knows that George Cadoudal has been be- 
jtrayed, and suspects Olivier Dalibard. Oh, how 
|the pele scholar 
|blood! In the meanwhile he sought to take 
j courage from the recollection that the Chouan 
jhad taken an oath (and he knew that oaths 





individual, waging war against the are held saered by the Bretons) that he would 
{keep his hand upon his knife, unless he had 
| clear evidence of treachery. Such evidence existed, | 
“No! In that age, husbands were, indeed, lords | but only in Dalibard’s desk or the archives of | away. 


Fouché, ‘Tush, he was safe! And so, when from 
dreams of fear, he started at the depth of night, so 
his bolder wife would whisper to him with firm un- 
caressing lips— Olivier Dalibard, thou fearest the 
living, dost thou never fear the dead? Thy dreams 
are haunted with a speetre—why takes it not the 
accusing shape of thy mouldering kinsman?’ 
Lucretia has become an assistant in‘hischemical 
research, and the confidant of his crimes. But he 
is paying attention to the widow of her cousin, and 
he is quietly practising on the life of his partner. 
Gabriel his son discovers his connection with the 
widow and divines his intention towards his wife. 
Ile is employed by his father in a mission to 
England. He hesitates about going. Gabriel had 
formerly enjoyed the thought to match himself 
should danger come, with Dalibard; the hour had 
come, and he felt his impotence. ‘This impotence 
is not much in his way, for he communicates his 











a worm through a wardrobe that moth ate through 
velvet and ermine, and gnawed out the hearts that 
beat in its way. No! A great intellect can com- 
prehend these criminals, and account for their 
crime, It is a mighty thing to feel in one’s self} 
that one is an army—more than an army! 


suspicions to Lucretia, and by his assistance, the 
chamber and desk of Dalibard are opened, and 
documents are found to prove all that they sus- 
pected. Arranged methodically with the preci- 


sion of business, she found the letters she next 
What | looked for; one recognising Dalibard’s services in 


thirsted for that Cheuan’s | 


thousands and millions of men, with trumpet and ) the detection of the conspiracy, and authorising 

banner, and under the sanction of glory, strive to | him to employ the police in the search of Pierre 
. . . —4 ’ . “TR. . * 

do destrey a foe—that, with little more than an | Guillot, sufficed for the purpose. She was about to 

efYort of the will 


dismals one man ean do. 

“There was a horrible enthusiasm about this 
reasoning devil as he spoke thus: his crest rose, 
his breast expanded, That animation which a 
noble thought yives to generous hearts kindled in the 
face of the apologist for the darkest and basest of 
Awnan crimes.” 

We are not going to deny the quality of elo- 
quence to this passage; but it is eloquence mis- 
placed. There is no villain so villainous as to 
glory or find gratification in contemplating the 


with a drop, a grain, for all his | lock up the seeretary, when her eye fell on the 


title of a small MS. volume in a corner; and as 
she read, she pressed one hand conyulsively to her 
heart, while twice with the other she grasped the 
volume, and twice withdrew the grasp. This title 
ran harmlessly thus, ‘ Philosophical and chemical 
inquiries into thenature and materials of the poisons 
in use between the fourteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies.’ Hurriedly and at last, as if doubtful of her- 
self, she left the MS., closed the secretary, and 
returned to Gabriel. 
“ You have got the paper you seek?” he said. 





universality of crime, He, above all others, would 
wish his own knavery to be an exception. The | 
very selfishness which is, after all, the impulse to 
every act that would infringe the regulations of 
society, would prompt him that such enthusiasm 
was misplaced. A scoundrel may rejoice in his 
cleverness; he may rejoice at the accomplishment 
of his object, and the consequent advantages to 
himself derivable; but the commission of the act is 
not, to the most hardened in iniquity, in itself a sa- 
tisfaction. We cannot at least be persuaded to think 
so, and we are quite sure no good purpose may be 
fulfilled by the propagation of such a doctrine. 
Dalibard’s first essay of his chemical discovery 
is made upon a rich relative who becomes his 
vietim. The author does not take the trouble to 
connect his scenes, but the reader is obliged to 
jump from circumstances to circumstances; we 
next find Dalibard high in the confidence of 
Napoleon, and living in well furnished apartments. 
* Jean Bellanger is no more. He died, not sud- 
denly, and yet of some quick disease —nervous 
exhaustion; his schemes, they said, had worn him 
gut. But the estate of Dalibard, though prosperous, 


“ Yes,” 





«© Then whatever you do, you must be quick; 
he will soon discover the loss.” 

“ T will be quick.” 

“Tt is LT whom he will suspect,” said Gabriel, in | 
alarm, as the thought struck him. “ No; for my , 
sake, do not take the letter till I am gone. Do! 
not fear in the meantime; he will do nothing | 
against you while I am here.” 

“T will replace the letter till then,” said 
Lucretia, meekly. “ You have a right to my 
first thoughts;” so she went back, and Gabriel 
(suspicious perhaps,) crept after her. 

“As she replaced the documents, he pointed to 
the MS. which had tempted her. “TI have seen 
that before; how I longed for it! If anything 
ever happens to him, I claim that as my legacy.” 

“ Their hands met as he said this, and grasped 
each other convulsively; Lucretia relocked the 
secretary, and when she gained the next room, 
she tottered to a chair. Tler strong nerves gave 
way for the moment; she uttered no ery, but by 
the whiteness of her face, Gabriel saw that she 
was senseless; senseless for a moment or so 








scarcely more. But the return to consciousness, 
with a clenched hand, and a brow of defiance, and 
a stare of mingled desperation and dismay, seemed 
rather the awaking from some frightful dream of 
violence and struggle, than the slow languid reco- 
very from the faintness of aswoon. Yes, henceforth, 
to sleep was to couch with a serpent —to breathe 
vas to listen for the avalanche! ‘Thou, who didst 
‘rifle so wantonly with treason, now gravely front 
the grim comrades thou has won; thou, scheming 
deseerator of the household gods, now learn, to the 
last page of dark knowledge, what the hearth is 
without them.” 

| Gabriel gives Lucretia the direction of Pierre 
|Guillot, and a few days more he leaves for 
England. 

“ Wife and husband are alone with each other, 
, Lueretia has refused to depart. ‘Then that mute 
coma of horror! that suspense of two foes in the 
|conflict of death—for the subtle prying eye of 
| Olivier Dalibard sees that he, himself, is sus- 
| pected—farther he shuns from sifting! Glance 
fastens on glanee, and then hurries smilingly 
From the cup, grins a skeleton; at the 
board, warns a spectre. But how kind still the 
| words, and how gentle the tone; and they lie down 
| side by side in the marriage bed—brain plotting 
against brain, and heart loathing heart. It is a 
}duel of life and death, between those sworn 
| through life and beyond death at the altar. But 
|it is carried on with all the forms and courtesies 
of a duel in the age of chivalry. No conjugal 
| w rangling —no slip of the tongue;—the oil is on 
; the surface of the wave—the monsters in the hell 
of the abyss war invisibly below. At length a 
dull torpor creeps over the woman, she feels 
the taint in her veins, the slow victory is begun. 
What mattered all her vigilance and caution? 
Vainly glide from the fangs of the serpent, his 
very breath suffices to destroy! Pure seems the 
draught and wholesome the viand, that master 
of the science of murder needs not the means of 
the bungler! Then, keen and strong from the 
creeping lethargy started the fierce’instinct of self 
and the ruthless impulse of revenge.” 

Lucretia betrays her husband to the Chouan, 
Pierre Guillot; who murders him in the attic 
while occupied in the preparation of his deadly 
drugs. 

The second part opens some twenty years after 
the conclusion of the first. Vernon is dead, and his 
son is near coming of age; there is no other child. 
Mainwaring and Susan have also disappeared, 
leaving a daughter. These two are still between 
Lucretia and the lands of Laughton. There are 
other characters, one John Ardworth, a sort of 
literary adventurer, and one Beck, a crossing 
sweeper; the young proprietor of Laughton meets 
the daughter of Susan and Mainwaring, of all 
places in the world, in a crowd opposite Crock- 
fords on an illumination night, and falling deeply 
in love, traces her to her home, which is in the house 
of Lucretia;—now, inferior in circumstances, and 
unable to quit her chair. Gabriel sa man 
about town. Lucretia has been married since the 
death of Dalibard, and is again a widow. Her 
second husband’s corpse was subject to a coroner’s 
inquest, there being suspicion of poison. She had 
a child by him which was conveyed away by his 
direction, and she has been unable to discover 
where. She, however, suspects she sees him again 
in John Ardworth, whose intellect she admires, 
and, to give him wealth, she determines to sacrifice 
the lives of the present proprietors of Laughton 
and herown niece. She would await to ascertain the 
proofs of his birth; but is pressed to immediate 
action by Gabriel, who has forged upon his 
guardian and is anxious to replace the money. 

We have here a scene in St. Giles’s, and Beck, 
the crossing-sweeper, is robbed of his hoarded 
gains, and becomes a servant to young St. John. 
who introduces himself to Lucretia as a relation, In 
the interview she inquires how he had discovered 
her. 

“ Why,” he began, hesitatingly, and brushing 
his hat with hand; “why, perhaps, you may 
have heard from the—that is—I think there is a 
young———Ah, it is you! it is you! I see you 
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once again!” and springing up, he was at the side 
of Helen, who, at that instant, had entered the 
room, and stood, her eyes downcast, her cheeks 
blushing, her breast gently heaving; heard, but 
answered not that passionate burst of joy. 

“ Startled, Madame Dalibard (her hands firmly 
grasping the sides of her chair) contemplated the 
two. She had heard nothing, guessed nothing of 
their former meeting. All that had passed before 





between them was unknown to her. Yet, there 


was evidence unmistakably conclusive; the son of | 


| 


her despoiler loved the daughter of her rival, and 
did uot love in vain. 


pany with,” answered Martha, without a change 


in her florid hue, which seemed fixed in her cheek, | 


as the red in an autumn leaf. “ After he had 


| 


| 


ruined me, as the girls say, he told me as how it | 


was all sham!” 

“ You loved him, then?” 

“The man was well enough, ma’am, and he 
behaved handsome, and got mea husband. I've 
known better days.” 

“ You sleep well at night?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, thank you, I loves my bed.” 


turned to the wall. Martha extinguished the 


defy her, the two inheritors of a revenge un-|candle, leaving it on the table by the bed, with a 


glutted by the grave—stood, united mysteriously 
together. Up, from the vast ocean of her hate, 


book and a box of matches, for Madame Dali- 
bard was a bad sleeper, and often read in the night. 


rose that poor isle of love; there, unconscious of | She then drew the curtain and went away. 


the horror round them. the victims found their 
footing! Tow beautiful at that hour their youth, 
their very ignorance of their own emotions, their 
innocent gladness, their sweet trouble! The 
fell gazer drew a long breadth of fiend-like com- 
placency and glee, and her hands opened wide, 
and then slowly closed, as if she felt them in her 
grasp.” 

We cannot shut out a glimmering of belief that 
the last paragraph is written angrily of somebody 
not connected with the story. There is, fadcat 
throughout the tale, some individuality who is 
made to be the thing that would do all that is 
here done were circumstances the same. But this 
isa spectre of the authors imagining; there is nosuch 
unalloyed evil in reality, as he delights in painting, 
The man who libels an individual is a nuisance to 
society; but the man who lijels human nature is 
an enemy to his race. 














“Tt might be an hour after Martha had retired 
to rest, that a hand was stretched from the bed, 
that the candle was lighted, and Lucretia Dalibard 
arose; with a sudden movement she threw aside 
the coverings, and stood in her long night-gear on 
the floor. Yes, the helpless, paralyzed cripple 
rose—was on her feet—tall, elastic, erect! It was 
a resuscitation from the grave. Never was a 
change more startling than that simple action 
affected, not in the form alone, but the whole 
character of the face. The solitary light streamed 
upward on a countenance, on every line of which 
spoke sinister power and strong resolve. If you 
had ever seen her before, in her false, crippled 
state, prostrate and helpless, and could have seen 


| her then—those eyes, if haggard still, now full of 


life and vigour; that frame, if spare, towering 


| aloft in commanding stature, perfect in its propor- 
jtions as a Grecian Nemesis—your amaze would 


*= Madame Dalibard conuives, by the recom- | have merged into terror, so _preternatural did the 
mendation of Gabriel Varney, to be invited to the | transformation appear—so' did aspect and bearing 
Laughton. There, under the roof from which | contradict the very character of her sex; uniting 
she had been driven, the consummation of her} the two elements, most formidable in man or in 


vengeance was to be accomplished. Her niece, on 
coming of age, would possess a property of eight 
thousand pounds; but as it is arranged that she 
shall never live to that period, her life has been 
insured for the advantage of her assassins, and 
every preparation has been made for the denoue- 
ment. 

“She will die Eappy and innocent!” muttered 
Lucretia, with the growl of demoniac disappoint- 
ment. 

There is now some mystery attached o Beck, 
the.crossing sweeper. He is a foundling, or rather 
has been deserted by the nurse to whose care he 
was entrusted. ‘There is a clumsy adaptation of 
common-place here, that smacks of carelessness 
or want of resouree, not pardonable in an old 
stager like our author. The nurse de erts him 
from poverty; she was a beggar that brought him 
up, and he has bee all his life a beggar, yet there 
is a gold coral that has survived all these perils 
. to certify his parentage. The writer may console 

himself with knowing that this is not the most 
unsatisfactory portion, and so abandon it to the 
critie for a sop. It will be guessed at once that 
Beck, the almost idiot ecrossing-sweeper, is the 
child of Lueretia, for whose elevation to rank 
and consequence she meditates her crime. 

In a conversation between Lucretia and her 
servant Martha, who at last turns out to be the 
nurse that had abandoned Beck, we have more 
hints of poison. Gabriel’s uncle, the brother of 
his mother, the danseuse, had died under circum- 
stances that were liable to such suspicion. The 
following may be looked upon as a slantingdieular 
attack upon religious professors; if not, we do not 
know why it is introduced at all. 

“You have belonged to a very religious sect, 1 
think I have heard you say; a sect not unfamiliar 
to me; a sect to which great crime is very rately 
known?” 

“Yes, ma’am, some of them be tame enough, 
but others be well deep!” 

“You do not believe what they tanght you?” 

“JT did, when T was young oa silly.” 

“* And what disturbed your belief?” 

“ Ma’am, the man wins taught me and my 
mother afore me, was the first I ever kept com- 








fiend—wickedness and power. 

“She stood a moment motionless, breathing loud, 
as if it were a joy to breathe* free from‘restraint, 
and then, lifting the light, and gliding to the ad- 
joining room, she unlocked a bureau in the corner, 
and bent over a small casket, which she opened 
with a secret spring. As she searched for the 
ingredients her design had pre-selected, something 
heavier than those small packets she deranged, 
fell to the bottom of the box with a low and hollow 
sound, She started at the noise, and then smiled, 
in scorn of her momentary fear, as she took up 
the ring that had occasioned the sound—a ring 
plain and solid, like those used as signets in the 
middle ages, with a large dull opal in the centre. 
This had been found among Olivier’s papers; a 
note in that precious manuscript, which had given 
to the handsof his successor the keys of the graye, 
had discovered the mystery of its uses. By the 
pressure of the hand, at the touch of a concealed 
spring, a barbed point flew forth, steeped in venom, 
more deadly than the Indian extracts from the 
bag of the cobra-capella—a venom to which no 
antidote is known, which no test can detect. It 
corrupts the whole mass of the blood—it mounts in 
frenzy and fire to the brain—it rends the soul from 
the body in spasm and convulsion, But examine 
the dead, and how divine the effects of the cause! 
—how go back to the records of Borgias, and 
amidst all the scepticism of times in which, happily, 
such acts are unknown, unsuspected, learn from 
the hero of Machiavel how a clasp of the hand can 
get rid of a foe. As she gazed on the ring there 
was a complacent and proud expression on Lucre- 
tia’s face. 

“ Dumb token of Cwsar Borgia!” she murmured 
—“him of the wisest head and the boldest hand 
that ever grasped an empire; whom Machiavel the 
virtuous, rightly praised as the model of accom- 
plished ambition! Why should I falter in the 
paths which he trod with his royal step, only 
because my goal is not a throne? Every circle is 
as complete in itself, whether surrounding a glo- 
bule or a star. Why groan in the belief that the 
mind defiles by the darkness through which it 
glides on its object, or the mire through which 
it ascends to the hill? Murderer as he was, 
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poisoner, and fratricide—did blood clog his intel- 
lect?—or crime impoverish the luxury of his 
genius? Was his verse less melodious or his love 
of art less intense, or his eloquence less persuasive, 
because he sought to remove every barrier, revenge 
every wrong, crush every foe?” 

“A few minutes afterwards and the dim light 
that stole from the heavens (in which the moon 


}was partially overeast) through the casement on 
| the staircase, rested on a shapeless figure, robed in 








| black from head to foot, a figure so obscure and 
“T have done with you,” said Madame Dalibard, | 


| stifling a groan, as, now placed in her bed, she 
“ Before her lured murderous gaze, as if to | 


indefinable in outline, so united to the gloom in its 
hue, so stealthy and rapid in its movements, that, 
had you started from sleep, and seen it on your 
floor, you would, perforce, have deemed that your 
fancy had befooled you! ; 

“Thus darkly, through the darkness, went the 
poisoner to her prey.” 

The murderess and her victims are under the 
same roof. ‘They have met at Laughton, and the 
devoted Ellen exhibits all the symptoms of gradual 
decay the poison selected was intended to produce, 
“'The form was terribly wasted, and the hands 
now lightly crossed on each other, seemed nearly 
transparent. Out of the infernal variety of the 
materials at their command the poisoners had 
selected a mixture which works by sustaining per- 
petual fever; which gives little pain, little sutfer- 
ing, beyond that of lassitude and thirst; whicl 
wastes like consumption, and yet puzzles the phy- 
sician by betraying few or nove of its ordinary 
symptoms. Many of the subtlest discoveries of 
Dalibard were unknown to his terrible inheritors, 
more especially some most marvellous application of 
noxious gases to theart ofdeath, which inhaled only 
at night and in sleep, kills rapidly (yet not too sud- 
denly) the victim, and dispenses with all aid from 
drug and mineral—a secret, it is true, subject to 
one hindrance, viz.; that it is only in the most inti- 
maie household confidence that it can be practised.” 


We have not words to express our detestation of 


the numerous attempts to undermine the confi- 
dence in the domestic circle with which these 
volumes abound, Our extracts having that ten- 
dency, though many, are but specimens taken 
almost at hazard, among the very many more that 
are in the work, that deseribe the means of imi- 
tating almost any disease of which a man may die. 
Claiming for the poisoner the power by eschew- 
ing the revealing minerals, and concocting only 
from vegetable yenoms, which defy all philosophical 
examination to prove, by the impotence of tests, 
that the science of murder promised impunity from 
law. But we have intruded too much of this hate- 
ful book wpon our readers, and our further extracts 
must be brief. Beek, the ci-devant crossing- 
sweeper, is now residing at Laughton, the faithful 
servant of its young owner; wandering late at 
night in the large house “when he got into the 
corridor he beeame bewildered, and knew not 
which turn to take, the right or left. He had no 
candle with him; but the moon came clear through 
aw high and wide skylight. While pausing, much 
perplexed, and not sure that he should even know 
againthe door of the room he had just quitted, he 
was inexpressibly startled by a sudden apparition, 
A door at one end of the corridor opened noise 

lessly, and a figure, at first searcely distinguish- 
able, for it was robed from head to foot in a black, 
shapeless garb, scarcely giving even the outline of 
the human form, stole forth.” 

Tn this figure Beck beheld “ in full possession of 
physical power and motion, the palsied cripple 
whose chair he had often seen wheeled into the 
garden, and whose unhappy state was the common 
topic of the servants’ hall.” He had been con- 
founded before with circumstances that were to 
him a mystery, and suspicion of some wrong 
intended to his protector, by this disguise, caused 
him to spy upon the actions of Lucretia. He eon- 
ceals himself in her room and is witness to an 
interview with Gabriel, in which everything is 
disclosed. 

After selecting the drug intended for the de- 
struction of the owner of Laughton, Gabriel threw 
the remainder into the stove, saying ‘fire con- 
sume your consuming children,’ A bluish flame 
shot up, breaking into countless sparks, and then 
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died. ‘Lucretia watched him without speaking. 
In coming back towards the table, Varney felt 
something hard beneath his tread; he stooped and 
picked up the ring, which has before been de- 
scribed as amongst the ghastly treasures of the 
casket. Lucretia placed the ring on her finger. 

“And now, I will leave you for awhile to re- 
collect yourself—to compose your countenance and 
your thoughts,” said Gabriel 
* “Tueretia, with her eyes fixed on the floor, did 
not heed him, and he withdrew. 

“So motionless was her attitude, that the unseen 
witness ventured to creep along the wall to the 
threshold, and place his hand on the door. 

“ At that very moment Lucretia looked up, and 
saw him glide from the tapestry —their eyes met 
—his were fascinated, as the bird’s by the snake's. 
With a glance she comprehended the danger that 
awaited ber. Before he was aware of her move- 
ment, she was at his side—her hand on his own— 
her voice in his ear, 

“Stir not a step, utter not a sound, or you 
are——” 


“ Beck did not suffer her to proceed. With the 











wrist were the dark blue letters, burnt in the skin, 
and witnessing his identity with the lost Vincent 
Breddell. 

“Hold, hold!” he exclaimed then—“hold, un- 
happy man!—it is your mother whom you de- 
nounce,” 

“Lucretia sprung up erect, her eyes seemed 
starting from her head; she caught at the arm 
pointed towards her in wrath and menace, and 
there, amidst those letters that proclaimed her son, 
was the small puncture, surrounded by a livid cir- 
cle, that announced her victim. In the same in- 
stant she discovered her child in the man who was 
dooming her to the scaffold, and she knew herself 
his murderess, 

“She dropped the arm and sank back upon the 
chair; and, whether the poison had now reached the 
vitals, or whether so unwonted a passion in so 
frail a frame, sufficed for the death-stroke, Beck 
himself, with a low suffocating ery, slid from the 
hand of Ardworth, and tottering a step or so, the 
blood gushed from his mouth over Lucretia’s robe, 
his head dropped an instant, and falling, rested 
first upon her lap, then struck heavily upon the 





violence of fear rather than of courage, he struck her 
totheground; but she'clung tohim still; and, though 

rendered for the moment speechless by the sudden- | 
ness of the blow, her eyes had an expression of | 
unspeakable cruelty and fierceness. He struggled 

with all his might to shake her off; as he did so | 
she placed feebly her other hand upon the wrist 

of the lifted arm that had smitten her, and he 
felt a sharp pain as if the nails had fastened in the 
flesh. 

IIe escapes from herwith the poisonof the ring 
in his veins; and she is found shortly after by her 
accomplice, half stunned, half senseless, lying 
upon the floor, She communicates to him what 
had passed, and he hastens in pursuit of Beck, 
who is met by the chaise of his master before he is 
overtaken, 

During the absence of the pursuer and pursued 
the elder Ardworth arrives at the hall, and in an 
interview with Lucretia, communicates the disco- 
very of her son. 

‘* Abandoned by a harlot—reared by a beggar! 
My son!” interrupted Lucretia, in broken accents. 

“ Before Ardworth could reply, loud and rapid 
steps were heard in the corridor, and a voice, 
cracked, indistinct, but vehement. The door was 
thrown open, and, half supported by Captain 
Greville, half dragging him KA his features con- 
vulsed, the spy upon Lucretia’s secrets, the de- 
nouncer of her crime, tottered to the threshold, 

© Pointing at where she sat, with his long lean 
arm, Beck exclaimed, “ Seize her! I ’cuse her face 
to face, of the murder of her niece!—of—of—I 
told you, sir,—I told you. 

“Madame,” said Captain Greville, “ you stand 
charged by this witness, with the most terrible of 
human crimes, pray God that yon may be inno- 
cent! Your niece, I rejoice to hear, yet lives! Pray 
God that her death be not traced to those kindred 
hands,”’ 

“ Turning her eyes from one to the other with a 
wandering stare, Lucretia Dalibard remained 
silent, But there was still scorn on her lip and de- 
fiance on her brow. At last she said, slowly, and 
to Ardworth:— 

“ Where is my son? You say he is within these 
walls—call him forth to protect his mother! Give 
me, at least my son—my son,” 

“Her last words were drowned by a fresh burst of 
fury from her denouncer. In all the coarsest 
invectives his education could supply—in all the 
hideous vulgarities of his untutored dialect— 
in that uncurbed licentiousness of tone, look and 
manner, which passion once aroused, gives to the 
dregs and scum of the populace. Beck poured 
forth his frightful charges—his frantic execrations. 
In vain Captain Greville strove to check him, in 
vain Walter Ardworth sought to draw him from the 
room; but while the poor wretch, maddening not 
more with the consciousness of the crime, than with 
the excitement of the poison in his blood—thus 
raved and stormed, a terrible suspicion crossed 
Walter Ardworth; mechanically —as his grasp was 
on the accuser’s arm—he bared the sleeve, and on the 


floor. The two men bent over him and raised him 
in their arms, his eyes opened and closed, his 
throat rattled, and, as he fell back into their arms 
a corpse, a laugh rose close at hand; it rang 
through the walls, it was heard near and afar, 
above and below; not an ear in that house that 
heard it not. In that laugh fled for ever, till the 
judgment day, from the blackened ruins of her lost 
soul, the reason of the murderess mother.” 

Gabriel returns. ‘The death of the witness pro- 
cures impunity to the guilty. He removes Lucre- 
tia to a mad-house, is apprehended and tried for 
forgery; convicted and sent to the penal settle- 
ments. Not the least? objectionable portion of the 
work being the apparent enjoyment with which 
the writer seems to ideally contemplate the 
punishment that hé has imagined to have been 
inflicted. This book is one of that class that leaves 
the reader after its perusal, either with a personal 
dislike to its author, or a positive deterioration to 
his own estimate of general humanity and such a 
distrust of his neighbour as not merely counsels, 
but insists upon selfishness for safety. We know 
of no poison, mineral, or vegetable, that is capable 
of the same amount of harm as a printed book, 
sure of many readers, and constructed with so 
direct a purpose for animating to intense excite- 
mentthe base passions of mankind as is Lucretia, or 
the Children of the Night, 


A Poet Bazaar, from the Danish ef Hans 
Christian Andersen. Translated by C. Becx- 
with, Esq. Bentley: Burlington Street. 

(Concluding notice.) 

The simple manner in which this story of the 
three Roman boysis told, forms its principal charm; 
the three boys playing at cards, then the break- 
ing off to trace the history of their parentage, and 
the contrast of condition of the parents and chil- 
dren, altogether create a most poetical picture, 
under which lurks a moral lesson to those whose 
hearts are not seared by the hot iron of vice. 

Malibran-Garcia dead, is another story which 
contains also much simple beauty. The sensation 
this gifted lady produced on the author is, what 
all who have Fa with a capability of appre- 
ciating her, must have felt. And the few lines on 
Adelaide Kemble give a remarkable contrast. 
The audience heeds her not! they yet mourn their 
idol. 

Maipran-Garcia 18 Dean. 


“The theatre St. Carlo was closed, and would be 
so all the time I could stay in age That large, 
splendid house, with its bas-reliefs, appeared to me 
like a tomb over the queen of song—her whom 
seven years before I had heard here for the first 
time. The queen of song, Malibran-Garcia, is 
drad! Ican so clearly remember the first evening 
Iwas here. They performed the opera of Norma, 
which was then new. I knew it not; and I had 
never heard Malibran. 

The house,was filled; my heart beat with expecta- 








tion. The curtain drew up, the Druid’s chorus 
sounded through the forest, and orma entered in 
white clothes, with a wreath around her brow, as 
if she were the muse of song herself. ‘There stood 
Norma—Malibran. She cut off the fresh oak- 
branch, and the song commenced—yes, it was 
the mise herself. I had never before heard 
such singing: it was as if the heart’s deepest 
feelings were revealed in tones;—my breast ex- 
panded, I felt a momentary chill, such as one 
always feels when something divine is revealed 
to us. 

She ceased, and a storm of applause filled the 
whole house; but there was also a piercing whistle 
—only one, but it rose above through all;— the en- 
vious snake hissed the queen of song. A hundred 
hands were clenched at the indignity, a thousand 
voices had not power to deafen it, But I had only 
ear and eye for her. What singing, what playing! 
and it was a handsome womanI saw. “ Eviva, la 
divina !” resounded from every place in that large, 
full house. Flowers fell around her in showers, 
and the snake hissed between the flowers. 

I heard Malibran afterwards in Za Prova, 
and in The Barber of Seville. What life, whet 
humour! all were carried away by it. There was 
an exultation, a real Neapolitan applause, such as 
we have no idea of in the North. Voices cross 
each other with the most enthusiastic exclama- 
tions; a hundred voices join in, and sing the theme 
of the song when it is ended. In their transports 
they imagine they alsocan sing. All eyes brighten; 
men spring up on the benches; they applaud with 
hands and feet; flowers, poems, rosettes, and even 
living pigeons fly from the pit and boxes. 

It was at the same season of the year as now 
that I heard Malibran in Naples. Everything had 
then the fragrance of newness; a southern warmth 
and radiance lay over the whole—and now, how 
changed! 

At that time there arose a volume of smoke 
everyday from the crater of Vesuvius; at night 
it became a mass of fire, which was reflected in 
the clear day. Now, on the contrary, there lay 
a thick mist around the crater—the giant slept 
within. 

At that time I saw “the blue grotto,” whose 
depth is shining water, whose walls vie in colour 
with the corn-flower’s leaf, and which no poet can 
describe, nor painter show us. It was now almost 
closed by storm and surge. 

Vesuvius, Capri’s, grotto, and Pompeii, the 
city of the dead, were to me the three wonders 
of Naples, and of these, the city of the dead 
alone greeted me unchanged; only in what 
belonged to the dead I again found what my me- 
mory valued and had sung to me of Naples. In the 
city of the dead I thought of the dead. I thought 
of Malibran-Garcia, the bird of song, in whose 
tones I had found the expression of all that my 
mind now felt for Italy’s wonders and beauty. 
Italy and Malibran were, in my mind, related, like 
the words and melody of a cherished song; Icould 
not separate them;—and now she was dead—she 
who in so much of what we admire, was so like 
Byron, found her death in that land which gave 
ham life. 

On one of the last evenings that I was in Na- 
ples, I crossed the Lago del Castello. The facade 
of the little theatre here was covered with paint- 
ings, which portrayed the most attractive scenes 
of the opera or farce that was to be performed 
within. I went to ‘Teatro del Fondo, where the 
company from St. Carlo performed opera. This 
evening it was Norma. Miss Kemble, whose name 
is praised in the newspapers, took the part of 
Norma. 

Had England given a living one for the dead? 
Miss Kemble sang —the Neapolitans sat still, quite 
still. I think they mourned. 

Malibran-Garcia is dead.” 

In this strain of description does the author 
continue his wanderings. The principal events 
are all given in detached portions, like a series of 
pictures illustrating a story; each picture takes 
upa point. We shall give one or two more pleasing 
extracts from the work ourselves. The author 
leaves Italy for Greece, touches at Malta, and 
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describing well his eompanions du voyage, he relates 
a curious incident, displaying the ignorance of 
the Mediterranean inhabitants, as to other parts of 
the world. 

“ Of those on board, I, for the most part, was 
the one who seemed to be farthest from home. I 
came from the north. 

‘From Denmark,’ repeated a Roman eccle- 
siastic, who was going to Jerusalem. * Denmark! 
you are then an American?’ 

T explained to him that Denmark lay very far 
from America; but he shook his head like the 
lady in the ‘ Danes of Paris,’ and said, like her, 
© Not so far, not so very far.’ 

He now approaches the Attic shores, and 
Jands at the Pireeus; thrice weleome to our 
author’s feelings, was it thus to tread on classic 
ground, Not a spot in the neighbourhood but 
what teemed with glorious recollections of the 
past for him, and among them, pre-eminently 
glorious, the Acropolis, and its wonder the 
Parthenon. 

“When I entered, the whole temple lay in the 
broadest sunlight; and, as a back-ground, there 
rose on the other side of ths valley, the mountain 
Hymittus, over whose yellow grey-stone mass, 
without a trace of vegetation, a dark cloud cast 
its heavy shadow. Eternal God! would that all 
mankind could see this greatness and glory! 
Our thoughts become magnified in the midst 
of greatness, every little feeling was dead in m 
breast. I was filled with joy, peace, and happi- 
ness; and I bent my knee in this immense 
Bolinde; FF 

During my stay in Athens, I visited daily the 
Acropolis; whether it were sunshine or rain, I 
celebrated my birthday by a visit here; here I 
read my letters from home, The Acropolis was 
the last place I visted at Athens when [ was 
about to leave; my thoughts dwell longest on the 
Acropolis when they visit Greece, It was as 
if nature and art reposed on my breast in this 
place; here I felt no want, except that all my dear 
friends could not participate with me in this 
spectacle. 

A sunset, seen from this place, is one of the 
most elevated sights I know. I have seen such a 
one. Isat onthe steps of the Parthenon, every- 
thing was void and dead towards Hymettus; 
black birds flew over the valley where a single 
white column stands. An ass brayed down there, 
and it sounded like the scream of the jackall. 
The sun sank behind the Bay of Salamis, and the 
mountains shone with the most powerful colours. 
4Egina was as blue as the freshest violets. ‘The 
same colours, the same forms of the mountains 
were seen by Plato, Socrates, and. the great men 
of that world from the same spot, as that from 
which I myself saw them, It was the same earth 
they had trodden. I felt, for » moment, I was 
living in those times. The sun went down, and 
the glittering stars streamed forth over the dilapi- 
dated temples; I felt that God’s work is eternal, 
man’s perishable. But I drank life’s poetry from 
both, which (if God allows it to flourish and 
expand) shall refresh the heart of man.” 

rom Athens our author goes to Constantinople 
and wanders about the city, describing the 
different scenes and sights in his own peculiar 
vein; and often as it has been described by 
others, and well as this city is now known 
through the many travellers that have visited 
and written of it, yet there is much that will 
interest on this account. All the peculiarities of 
this Turkish capital and the suburbs, are stored 
up among these his recollections of the eee On 
leaving the shores of the golden horn, he retraces 
his steps northwards, up the Danube to Pesth and 
Vienna. Having giving our author’s views of 
one pianoforte player, we must hear him praise 
another, and the more so, as we, ourselves, feel that 
this is a true picture, it will be found in a chapter 
entitled Profiles. 

“We are in one of the suburbs; in the midst 
of an English park, there is a little palace, and 
there lives Prince Dedriekstein. We pass through 
a raage of handsome rooms; the sounds of a piano 
met our ears, The scene is rich and pretty here; 





here is a charming —— over the garden 
terraces. The tones we hear have their birth 
from one of the piano’s masters, Listz does not 
play thus! He and the one we hear are equally 
great, and equally different! Listz astonishes; 
we are carried away by the whirling Bacchanals; 
here, on the contrary, we stand aloft on the moun- 
tains in the clear sunlight of nature, filled with 
greatness, and refreshed with peace and grace; 
we feel glad in the holy church of nature, where 
the hymns mingle with the dancing herdsman’s 
sone. 

“Who is the mighty ruler of this Piano? 
Regard him; he is young, handsome, noble, and 
amiable. Do you not know my profile? Then 
T must write the name under it—Sigismund Thal- 
berg.” 

With this we conclude our notice. The work, 
although there is a monotony throughout, from 
the same style being always adopted for the 
descriptions, yet contains a fund of interesting 
reading; it is one of those books you may take up 


and lay down, and resume, after even a lapse of 


time, with pleasure; for the stories are like a 
series of many separate pictures, and, with the 
exception of what we must consider a libel on our 
national character, we part from our author in 
good humour and with the hope, ere long, that he 
will bring forth another offspring of his literary 
labours. 


ON DITS. 

That Mr. Bunn has made a most liberal offer to 
Mrs. Butler (late Miss Fanny Kemble) for acting 
a certain number of nights at Drury Lane Theatre; 
and that the ofter has been accepted, The per- 
formances to take place immediately. 

That Mr. Smirke has been called in to examine 
the state of Covent Garden Theatre, in reference 
to the security of the building, during the present 
alterations. 


NOTICE. 
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without premium. 

The expenses of managing the Life Depart- 
ment are paid by the Corporation, and not taken 
from the premium fund; an advantage afforded by 
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tion of those about to effect life assurance. 

Prospectuses may be procured at the office of 
the Corporation, or will be sent post free on a 
written application. 
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Ist of January, 1847. 
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ALIGRAPHIC BLACK LEAD 
PENCIL, manufactured by BE. WOLFE 
and SON, 23, Church Street, Spitalfields, London. 





The Caligraphic Pencils have been invented 
by IE. Wolff and Son, after the expenditure of 
much time and labour. They are the result of 
many experiments; and every effort that inge- 
nity and experience could suggest has been made 
to ensure the highest degree of excellence, and 
the Profession may rely upon their being all that 
can be desired, 

They are perfectly free from grit; and for rich 
ness of tone, depth of colour, delicacy of tint, and 
evenness of texture, they are not to be equates 
by the best Cumberland Lead that can be ob- 
tained at the present time, and are infinitely 
superior to every other description of Pencil now 
in use. 

The Caligraphie Pencils will also recommend 
themselves to all who use the Black Lead Pencil 
as an instrument of professional importance or 
recreation, by their being little more than half 
the price of other Pencils. 
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An allowance on every gross purchased by 
artists or teachers. 


4s. per dozen. 


May be had of all artists’ colourmen, stationers, 
booksellers, &e. 

A single Pencil will be forwarded as a sample, 
upon the receipt of postage stamps to the amount. 





CAUTION.—To prevent imposition, a highly- 
finished and embossed Protection Wrapper, ai 
cult of imitation, is put round each dozen of 
Pencils. Each Pencil will be stamped on both 
sides, “Caligraphic Black Lead, E, Wolff and Son, 
London,” 
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